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PLEASE TELL ME WHAT TO DO.—A Maiden’s Complaint. 


Dear sir, pray listen to the tale 
Of a hapless maiden’s woes, 

And give me some advice about 
Those tiresome creatures, “ beaux:” 
’Tis strange so many girls eomplain 
That no one eomes to woo, 

For suitors trouble me so much, 

I don’t know what to do ! 

They will not hear when I say “ No; ” 
In vain, alas I I frown. 

And send to say I’m “ not at home,” 

Or “going out of town 
There’s Cousin Frank and Harry Lea, 
And half a dozen more. 

As certain as tho “ postman’s knock ” 

I hear them at the door. 

I’m not at all a clever girl, 

I’ve not a silvery laugh, 

Nor am I perfect in the art 
That modern swells call “ chafif.” 

My figure is not fairy-like, 

No charm my face presents ; 

But then—I’ve twenty thousand pounds 
Safe in tho ” Three per Cents.” 


Ah ! this, I fear, is what attracts 
These suitors to my feet, 

And this the idol at whose shrine 
They utter love-vows sweet; 

And when they whisper tend’rest words 
And press me oft to wed, 

I know they think of cheques and drafts 
And unpaid bills instead ! 

I often dream of one true heart. 

One arm whereon to lean. 

One faithful breast where I might reign 
An undisputed queen; 

But, ah ! the days of sweet romance 
Are now for ever flown ; 

Once Love was worship’d lord of all. 
Now Mammon reigns alone. 

Tell mo, dear sir, what shall I do 
To test these suitors bold— 

To separate the worthless dross 
From the pure, shining gold. 

I fear to die a cross old maid. 

Or turn a lonely “ blue 
And yet to wed I’m sore afraid— 

Please tell me what to do. Plume. 


THE S T O R Y-T ELLER. 


A YEAST S STR UGGLE. 

Chapter I. 

From a very early age I was an author. I speak in earnest: it is no light 
tale that I. am about to tell, but the record of a severe though brief experience 
of a haiid-to-hand struggle for life. 

The first eighteen years of my life were not calculated to prepare me for 
those which succeeded. My father, though not rich, derived from the 
important situation he held in the county hank an income, sufficiently large to 
bring up his two children in a degree of comfort bordering on luxury. 

We lived in the country in a spacious old red brick house, standing in the 
midst of a large, old-fashioned garden. There was a lawn in front sloping 
gently down to the Ouse; behind were bright parterres of flowers, and grassy 
mounds, raised so long ago that they seemed natural to the place. Then, too, 
there was a little grove of chestnuts, which, in the days of childhood, to my 
mind was a noble forest. That garden was the Eden of my girlhood. I 
thought it a perfect Paradise; and remember well, when on summer 
mornings I would creep down to the river’s brink to gather such lovely forget- 
me-nots as I have never seen grow elsewhere, or to stretch vain hands of 
desire towards the regal but unattainable water-lilies that floated on the 
water, till I felt a vague but deep conviction that on the face of this fair 
earth there was no lovelier spot than Millwood. 

How often I have since thought the same! What a frenzy of longing 
often came over me, whilst imprisoned in a narrow street bound by a 
narrow horizon, to visit the loved grove again, heaven and my own heart 
only can know. 

Our parents were tender and indulgent; too much so, doubtless, for our 
real good. Between them my education was conducted ; for they could not 
persuade themselves to send me to school, and we were too far from the busy 
haunts of men to engage masters. Besides, my father “ had no notion of 
learned women,” and the ordinary routine of English study, together with 
music and a little French, comprised all he thought it necessary for me to 
acquire. 

At the time I was perfectly of his opinion, and made full use of the leisure 
my light studies left me. I had no companions at that time ; for my brother 
Philip, two years younger than I, was at school, and our immediate neigh¬ 
bours were either too much below or above us in station to make intimacy 
easy or agreeable. My father w'as engaged the greater part of the day at the 
bank, and the spirits of my gentle mother were not often equal to a parti¬ 
cipation in my games. However, I was, for the most part, of a quiet, 
thoughful turn of mind; and life, if it flowed placidly, flowed with a full 
current of delight. 

Books were my delight from childhood, and almost from childhood, too, I 
learnt to ease an ever active brain by using my pen. There was no restraint 
put upon my tastes; such books as my father had were open to me; and even 
while he gooduaturedly mocked my studious bias, I believe he took a secret 
pride in my quickness and intelligence. 

Oh! those eager, momentous years, when the youug soul is stirring into 
dev elopiiient, and seeking on all sides the food it has begun to crave for. 

I read everything on which I could lay my hands—history, poetry, novels, 
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and plays ; my mind seemed capable of adapting itself to either. My memory 
was good, and my perceptions quick; and, fusing down everything I read into the 
crucible of my own individual intellect, I reproduced it in all sorts of ways ; 
in noonday reveries as well as in my dreams at night; in extravagant 
stories, crude essays, and unpolished verse. How, at that time, I enjoyed 
life ! What a delicious consciousness mere existence was ! 

I canuot, in a brief narrative such as this, trace minutely my mental pro¬ 
gress. For some years, of course, I read as a child; never penetrating 
much below the mere surface of an idea. I remember the flrst time I caught 
a clearer view of the deeper beauty, the subtler wisdom of one of Shakspeare’s 
plays. 

It was an autumn afternoon, mild but sombre, and with the book beside me, I 
was lying on the grass, under the shadow of a favourite tree, and facing the west. 
As I looked up from the marvellous page of human intellect, I saw the evening 
clouds radiant with the glory of the coming sunset. For the first time I seemed 
fully to realise the inexhaustible sources of happiness open to me—Poetry and 
Nature, with a heart and eye to comprehend them; 1 felt mine was a divine 
privilege. “ Oh! how rich life is! ” cried I, involuntarily, clasping my 
hands, “ how glorious it is to live ! ” 

Nor can I forget that hot July morning, when, buried amidst the fragrant 
hay, I wandered in a delicious dreamland over the pages of Endymion. My 
sole object at that period was self-gratification. I read for my own delight; 
I wrote for my own relief. I passed my life in a refined, pei\haps, yet com¬ 
plete selfishness, and so far as its duties went, indolently and culpably. 

All united to caress me. My parents, Philip, and our few friends, agreed 
to admire me, and to indulge me with my own way. In my turn 1 was 
neither ungrateful nor insensible, yet seemed to think all debts acknowledged 
and discharged by the outpourings of a warm heart. 

This life passed until I was eighteen ; it was all one deliberate holiday ” 
to me. Country walks and rides for relaxation, or simple tender home plea¬ 
sures ; desultory reading and crude authorship for the business of existence. 
The coming future cast no prophetic shadow before it; we were all as con¬ 
fidently happy as if it had been our inalienable right. At length the change 
came. 

The first affiictiou that befel us was Philip’s delicate health. The robust, 
boisterous schoolboy was growing up into a pale sickly youth. At fifteen he 
had left school, and my father had procured him a situation under himself. 
He was very often unable to fulfil its duties, or when he went, came home so 
tired and worn out that his anxious mother, as she prepared the sofa for her 
invalid, begged for him a holiday for the next day. Though each of us had 
a deadly fear upon our hearts, we all tried and professed to believe there was 
nothing very seriously the matter with him. The doctors had not yet spoken 
the fatal word; for while they recommended good nursing, rest, and change 
of air, they said his youth was iu his favour; he had outgrown his strength; 
but would ill the end, they dared to say, also outgrow his weakness. A twelve¬ 
month, during which all means had been used that affection could suggest, 
without any marked improvement, cruelly weakened our confidence in this 
prediction. Philip still, after the least exertion, laid himself down exhausted 
on the sofa. A cough, too, had been added to other symptoms, and he ago¬ 
nised my mother by an ominous habit of carrying his hand to his side. 

To me it was exquisitely painful to mark the passive attitude in which the 
former restless boy now sat or reclined. In other days I had often checked 
the wild exuberance of his spirits, and reproached him for his indifference to 
reading. What would I now not have given to have been harassed by his 
most extravagant frolics rather than to have seen him lying, book in hand, in 
that listless posture. His character seemed to have undergone a change. 
Sickness, which had quieted the strong throbbings of his physical being, 
seemed to have developed a latent thoughtfulness and tenderness. He was so 
patient of his own weakness, so anxious to allay our fears, so easily amused and 
gratified, that our love for him augmented daily. To my mother he was at 
once the source and soother of her disquiet; for he was always asserting, with 
a hopefulness that excited hope, that he was getting stronger; or, if fact too 
flatly denied the delusion, that he would soon be so. But as yet it was com¬ 
paratively easy to bear my brother’s illness, so long as we had it in our power 
to meet every want and necessity as they rose. Misery from such a cause is 
not complete, is almost easy to support, until poverty is superadded. Until we 
have been called to witness the sutferings of those whom we love, with no power 
to relieve them beyond our sympathy; until we have known what it is to 
feel, not that they are beyond help or even cure, but that help and cure are 
beyond our reach—until we hear extremity force from them the cry for what 
they know we cannot give, or watch, with an admiration that quickens 
our agony, the heroism which to the last moment endures the inevitable with 
silent fortitude—we have but sipped sorrow; ’tis then we taste its dregs! 

It was well for us that we did not know this experience was awaiting us. 
My father had long promised to devote one 'of his holiday seasons to taking 
me and mother on a visit to London. My mother had never been there since 
. her marriage ; for she was an orphan with no immediate relations, and found 
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no temptation to stray beyond the happy home to which her husband had 
brought her. I had never been; and was as eager to go as an imaginative, 
enthusiastic girl might be supposed to be. Circumstances had put off this 
gratidcatioii from time to time, but still it was a thing talked of and expected. 
At lon - th came a more certain prospect of realisation than any I had yet had. 
The very week and day were fixed. My father and I were to go alone, for 
my mother would not leave Philip. I had at first objected to this arrange¬ 
ment and wished still to postpone the trip till we could all go togeth^ ; but 
my father had pressing business there, he said, and my mother kindly insisted 
onat I needed a change. There was no great difficulty in overcoming my 
scruples. Philip urged me to go, and therefore, comforting myself that he 
was better than usual, and that I should only be a fortnight away from him, 
I prepared for my departure. 

Oh, iny endless conjectures, my wild anticipations as to what I should find 
London like ! I was scarcely less extravagant than those men of old who went 
to see its gold-paved streets. London, the vast, the unknown ! the centre of 
wealth, learning, and genius, the Babel! the modern Babylon! The mere 
names of its localities made my pulses throb. The Strand, Whitehall, 
and Westminster with its Abbey and ITall of Eufus; the Thames and 
Somerset House; the City and the Tower; the Temple and its red and white 
roses; Richmond, Highgate, Hampstead, these places, so thick in historical 
and literary associations, moved before my bewildered imagination like the 
fitful changes of dissolving views. The scenes of which the capital had been 
the theatre, and the persons of the actors, were blended in one confused mass 
before my eyes. First it was the Temple Gardens, with the last great barons 
plucking roses red or white. Next the old Abbey, with Anne Boleyn 
crowned as Queen. Now I saw Wolsey in his pomp and splendour, and the 
hapless Surrey and his Geraldine ; then Charles and Stratford, Laud and 
Cromwell, Whitehall and the Tower rose before me; and anon, Johnson, 
Garrick, and .Reynolds, seated at table with the courtly Beauclerc; or Pitt and 
Fox, Burke and Sheridan in the senate-house, riveted my ardent gaze. I 
would see Pope’s Villa, find out the “ Poet’s Walk,” and make a pilgrimage to 
Hampstead and its Vale of Health, searching out the haunts of Addison and 
Steele, or to Old Canonbury Tower, and commune with Goldsmith and 
George Primrose. 

Only three weeks had to elapse before we were to set out on this ardently 
desired journey. As I have said, no foreboding of evil darkened the horizon; 
and yet, before those three weeks had passed over, we were fatherless. He Avhom 
Ave had scarcely ever known but in the possession of the fullest health and 
vigour was struck to the grave by a single blow. My father died after a few 
days’ illness of a fever prevalent in the neighbourhood. 

Anguish such as was ours asks only for a distant sympathy. No time was 
given ^ us to loosen the ties so closely interwoven; they were wrenched 
asunder, and the riven fibres bled long. Doubtless we should have yielded 
much- more completely to the stupor of grief which succeeded the acuteness 
of our agony, had we not been roused to exertion. My father’s death brought 
with it ruin. We had no income beyond that derived from his handsome 
salary at the bank; that source was now dried up. We had, it is true, 
always lived somewhat within our means, but alas! speculation had swallowed 
up at one stroke the savings of years. We had never had many friends, 
and my parents, having each been only children, Ave scarcely possessed a 
relative. 

Anything more absolutely desolate and destitute than our condition can 
scarcely be conceived. My mother’s energies sank under it. Sensitive and 
yielding and broken-spirited through her late bereavement, hers was not the 
spirit to oppose a firm front to misfortune. With her eyes brimming with 
tenderness, she took my brother’s hand, and said in her Ioav vibrating tones, 
“ Philip, 1 little thought the time would ever come when I should Avish you 
in your grave.” 

My brother interrupted her by a passionate burst of grief. “Oh,” he 
cried vehemently, “ if 1 were only strong and well, God knows I would Avork. 
Yes, and I av^I too ! ” he pursued Avith a change of feeling, “ I am not quite 
helpless, I can do something so long as I am on this side of the grave. Nell, 
Avhat can I do } What shall Ave both do } There’s none but you and I 
noAv.” 

I sat down on the couch beside him, and put my arm round him. It 
Avas a moment of self-abandonment Avith both; for Ave felt it was a dark 
future that was breaking over us. 

Philip sobbed aloud for some time with his head buried in my bosom, 
while 1, bending over him, kissed the pale forehead, and caressed the dark 
curls, partly to soothe him, partly to relieve myself. When we were calmer 
we began to discuss our plans, or rather, I prepared to lay before him the 
plan 1 had already formed. On one point we Avere all agreed. We must 
leave our present home. The necessity was laid upon us to earn our OAvn 
subsistence; but nothing exacted from us that Ave should do so under the eye 
of those from equality Avith Avhom Ave had fallen by no fault of our own. 

My proposal was that we should go to London. There we should escape 
notice, could live cheaper, labour unrecognised, and, I thought, with better 
chances of success. 

“ i-ahour! ” said Philip, repeating the Avord bitterly, “ Avho is to labour > 
Not my mother, so long as 1 am living! And you, Eleanor, petted and 
brought up as you have been, you are very fit for labour! Oh, we are all 
three so well fitted for labour! ” 

“Philip," said I, with a flushed cheek, “is it right to try and damp my 
energies ? Is it manly to refuse to meet the inevitable ? Come, let us both 
sliow spirit! Don’t let us at once be poor and craven-hearted. Perhaps it is 
as Avell that something has happened, Philip, to rouse us—me at least, to the 
reality of things." 

“ if I Avere strong and Avell as you are, Nell,” said my brother, looking 
sadly into my face, “ I would Avork like a hero ; I Avould snap my fingers at 
poverty ; but what shall I be able to do ?” 

“bomething, said I, hopefully, I will tell you Avhat I have thought of 


for each. Dear mother will not consent to be quite idle. Perhaps Ave shall 
be able to get for her some kind of fine light needlework; you knoAV, Philip, 
she loves her needle. Then you, whom she cannot bear out of her sight, and 
Avho,” said I, caressingly, “ with the Avill of a hero have not the strength of 
one, must stay at home. You write a beautiful hand, and I have thought 
that you might get some work to do for lawyers. What say you to my 
notions, Phil ” 

Philip smiled to hide his tears. 

“ And you,” he said, “ my brave, darling sister, what are you to do ? ” 

“ I shall get some letters of recommendation from our friends here, Philip, 
and try for a situation as daily governess. I hope with all this, and the in¬ 
terest of the two or three hundreds we may have w hen all is sold off, we may 
still be able to live. And then,” I added with a heightened colour, “ I shall 
have some leisure time, and mean to see if I cannot turn to account what 
talent for writing I may have.” 

There was a pause between us. My brother was refiecting over my words; 
I striving to feel as stout-hearted at the prospect before me as I wished him 
to think me. What need was there to enfeeble his courage by letting him 
know all the sickening doubts and fears with which I had to wrestle 

“Well,” said my brother, raising his head at length, “ I Avill do my best. 
You’re the heroine, Nell, and I’ll try to imitate you as closely as I can. 
Arrange everything as you like. I’ll back all your plans.” 

And thus virtually I became head of the family, and undertook at once my 
strange duties. 

My chief anxiety was to break our connection with Blankshire, and to 
remove at once to the scene of action. We had an old servant, married and 
settled ill London, and I had arranged Avith her that we should rent the 
three humble rooms she was able to let in her house. To have a home 
secured was a great point gained. 

The settlement of debts, the sale of our little property, and all other 
business necessary on removal, was gone through in due course, Avith the 
assistance of some of my father’s friends. They would have been willing to 
give us still greater help, but we were all agreed in refusing any offer which 
Avould separate us, or Avould detain us in a place from which avo noAv longed to 
be aAvay. Besides, labour we might bear, but dependence was intolerable. 

One great assistance, however, I was grateful to receive. It Avas a letter 
from the rector’s wife, recommending me as governess to the children of a 
sister, Avho lived in London, and in such terms, she kindly said, as left her no 
doubt of my obtaining the situation. Thus all was settled, and the very last 
night came that I was to sleep at Millwood. Everything was arranged for 
our departure on the morroAv; Ave had spent together a mournful evening, and 
under plea of fatigue had each retired early. 

I was little disposed to sleep, and I threw open the window to try and 
distinguish in the bright starlight the sweet landscape, so familiar since 
childhood. With Avhat an agony of feeling I realised the idea that under 
that soft, bright influence I should never see it again. There Avas to be the 
morrows fareAvell, and then- ^ Then what ^ That struggle for a liveli¬ 

hood in that great, unknown world of London! A hard warfare to wage 
where the issue Avas doubtful; a cross to bear, and my strength as yet 
unexercised and untested. At eighteen I had done Avith the holiday and 
romance of life. Now in its ster-nest attitude reality faced me. No more 
leisure, no more joyous rides and rambles over the meadoAvs and country roads 
that gleamed faintly in the distance; no more indolent enjoynient of my 
favourite Avriters, stretched by the river, or under the green shade of trees ; 
no more light-hearted authorship, translating into Avords every vagrant mood 
as it rose. Now for effort and endeavour; now for the strain of every nerve, 
the tension of every faculty. Now for endurance without, labour Avithout 
rest! 

Already my courage seemed to yield; I shrank from the future with a 
sudden and overwhelming Aveakness. It chanced that at the moment I raised 
my eyes toAvards the sky, prompted by a movement of despair, and recog¬ 
nised by its ruddy brightness the planet Mars, shining high overhead. It 
was one of those incidents, seemingly trivial, Avhich yet work occasionally so, 
pbtle and powerful an influence over the heart. Immediately there rushed 
into my mind with a stirrii^power, like that of martial music, Longfellow’s 
triumphant invocation. With a neAv impulse I repeated alobd that the 
sound of the Avords might fortify me, as Avell as their meaning, verse after 
verse:— 


There is no light iu earth or Heaven, 

But the cold light of stars; 

And the first watch of the night is given 
To the red planet Mars. 

Is it the tender star of love ? 

The star of love and dreams ? 

O no ! from the blue tent above, 

A hero’s armour gleams. 

O star of strength ! I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain; 


Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand, 
And I am strong again. 

Within my breast there is no light 
But the cold light of stars ; 

I give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars. 

The star of the unconquer’d will. 

He rises in my breast— 

Serene, and resolute, and still. 

And calm, and self-possess’d. 


Yet even as I repeated the lines, I felt there Avas, Avith all their magna 
nimity of sentiment, something Avanting. Humauity, hoAvever heroic, is not 
strong enough for its oavu support. I closed the AvindoAv, and throAving 
myself on my knees by the bedside, prayed long and earnestly for strength and 
guidance. 

Chapter II. 


I shall never forget my bitter disappointment on first entering London. 
Whether it was OAving to the different circumstances under which I had 
hoped to see it, or to its complete difference from ray ideal city, I cannot say; 
but I felt I had expected more than I found. As our cab drove from the 
station to the distant East-end street Avhere our future home lay, I gazed from 
the A^ndow with a heart sinking Avithin me. In these narroAV lanes, in those 
high prison-houses, Avith but a strip of cold grey sky overhead, how did men 
hve? My very breath seemed stifled as I looked around me. Now and then 
a wider thoroughfare opened, and then oppression yielded to hewilderroent. 
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USEFUL INFOEMATION AND AMUSEMENT. 


It was a wet afternoon in the latter end of autumn, and every object looked 
exaggerated through the damp mist. The flaring gas revealed vaguely the 
outlines of houses, buildings, shops, and the dense crowd hurrying along the 
foot pavement, seemingly so reckless of each other’s accommodation, so bent 
on some absorbing self-interest. I leaned back in the gloom of the vehicle 
and closed my eyes to shut out the burning tears. This then was London! 
In the midst of this dire confusion and distracting din we were to commence 
life under a new aspect. Millwood, with its sloping lawn down to the water’s 
edge, its transient trees and broad shadows, its pure air and wide horizon— 
oh! I felt as if through all the coming future I should become mad with 
longii^ to return. Philip startled me by touching my arm. 

“ Well,” s lid he with that intonation of bitterness I could not bear, “how 
do you like it ? ” 

I felt the necessity that was laid upon me, and roused myself. “It is a 
strange scene,” said I, smiling; “ not viewed from its best point, and you 
know, Philip,” I continued, belying at that moment my own emotions, 
“ externals have not much to do with happiness.” 

But I must not be so minute. We found our landlady, for to that rank 
she had risen with us, kind and sympathising enough; perhaps the former 
tone of respect was merged into one of equality, not to say patronage, but 
that was human nature. Our rooms were indeed narrow and humble, and 
my mother surveyed them sadly. Philip, too, tired out, and with no sofa on 
which to throw himself, looked round him with a gloomy, desponding air. 
Fortunately for me my spirits seemed to rise with the occasion. I was so 
glad to be housed at all out of that strange Babel, that I was almost able to 
be cheerful without an effort. I coaxed the little fire into a blaze, im¬ 
provised a couch of chairs and pillows for the invalid, hurried on the prepa¬ 
rations for tea for my mother, and at length had the satisfaction of seeing 
the anxious brows smoothed, the melancholy lips smile. 

Then, as we sat at tea, I talked hopefully of the future, till I persuaded 
myself. There was no wrong, no debt on our conscience, we were all together, 
and, I believed, would not find it difficult to live. I should call on Mrs. 
Shirley the next day, and was almost sure of the situation, I should look 
over my papers, and see if there were nothing fit for the magazines; if I had 
nothing ready, I could write something fresh, and to write had never been 
irksome to me. 

Under the influence of these representations my mother cheered up, and 
Philip took heart. He, too, had a letter of recommendation, and would call 
ill the morning on the firm to which it was addressed; he did not doubt, at 
least at that moment, that we should get on. “ How could we help it,” he 
asked, with a glance of tender archness towards me, “ with such an inspiring 
genius We weut to bed that night more cheerful than we had been since 
my father’s death. 

Six weeks’ experience of our new mode of life, and the spirits of my mother 
and brother had sunk again into despondency. If I desponded not, it was 
simply because my energies, always at a stretch, left me no time for it. I had 
succeeded in obtaining Mrs. Shirley's situation, but the remuneration derived, 
though perhaps equal to my services, was but small to provide for those who 
depended upon it as the chief means of support. 

Mrs. Shirley, a rich banker’s wife, was a polite fashionable woman. She 
had always treated me courteously from the first, so far as our relations went, 
but she never appeared to individualise me. Perhaps it was as well; I could 
scarcely have borne from that fluent graceful tongue any allusion to ray hard 
personal position. I was content to be regarded by her as that abstraction—a 
governess. My duties, I own, were light; I had but two little girls of eight 
and ten to teach, and they had masters to supply the deficiencies in my 
accomplishments. They were not what we call interesting children—without 
giving me much trouble, I never felt that I loved them. My hours of 
attendance were from ten till three, for I superintended their French, 
drawing, and musical practice, though I taught neither. There was one hour 
of relaxation during this period, when I dined with my pupils; as I sat 
down with them to their well-spread table, I always felt it a sort of treason 
against the meagre repast of my mother.and Philip to eat my fill of their 
Substantial dainties. 

Yet, in spite of easy labours and short hours, I felt a sharp pang of some¬ 
thing akin to envy and resentment, unjust though it may have been, as I 
received my first quarter’s stipend, £7 10s., from the jewelled hand of the 
elegant Mrs. Shirley. Seven pounds ten shillings—oh! it was a mockery, to 
be the first item for the support of three human beings during three months’ 
time, one of whom was a delicate woman, and another a sickly youth! 

I say the chief item of support^ for the interest of the few hundreds that 
ftad remained to us when aU was sold was even less than that, and poor 
Philip’s law copying, nobly persevered in in despite of weakness, was paid 
according to what it was worth, not to what it had cost. The same will apply 
to the rate of remuneration given for our mother’s fancy needle-work. 

It will be remembered that there was another means of gaining money on 
which I had calculated. It is of this that I am now about to speak. In 
spite of my anxiety there were such multiform claims upon the occupation of 
my time on our first settling in London, that several weeks elapsed before 
1 had an opportunity of carrying out my intention of examining my writing 
desk. At length one Saturday afternoon I was able to begin the work of 
selection, or rather inspection. On leaving Millwood, I had packed up 
without examination, almost all the papers that had accumulated for years 
upon my hands; now I prepared to look them over. I knew before I com¬ 
menced how painful a task this would prove, each sheet having its association 
of happiness beyond recall; but I had resolved to give no place to over¬ 
powering emotions. 

It happened that the very first thing on which I laid my hand, attracted 
no doubt by its marked appearance (for it was written in round hand in a 
ruled copy book), w.as one of my earliest effusions. It was a love-tale, of 
course. What scribbler of twelve would write other ? and entitled, “ Isadora.” 

In spite of my resolution I could not but pause over it. Ah ! how had I 


prided myself upon that performance. As I turned over the leaves I remem¬ 
bered what had been the grounds of my self-glorification. The brilliant 
passages had chiefly excited it. The heroine on the receipt of a letter which 
informed her of the marriage of her faithless lover (I had been a dilio-eut 
reader of the old school novels)—“dropped from her white and trembling 
hands the cruel death warrant of her happiness, and sobbed aloud in the un¬ 
controllable agony of her grief.” There was, I had imagined, an impressive 
majesty, a most subduing pathos in this triumphant sentence. The second 
master-stroke of the narrative lay in the heroic self-control manifested by the 
broken-hearted Isadora, when brought in contact with the author of her 
misery. This was my notion, then, of womanly dignity: “ She did not shun 
him—no! but calmly extending to him the hand which he had basely cast 
away, asked.in a tone of freezing haughtiness after the health of Lady Mont¬ 
morency.” Lest my readers’ interest should be awakened, I will take this 
opportunity of informing them that Lord Montmorency had been basely 
maligned, and that he hastens to explain that Isadora “ has always been 
queen of every movement; ” which last highly figurative expression leads to 
the happiest results, for they are consequently married on the morrow. As I 
threw aside with a sigh rather than a smile, this precious composition, I 
caught sight of that which had immediately followed it. 

I had made a bold stroke, and produced what I called a drama. Virginius 
and his daughter had tempted niy audacious pen. I had looked upon this for 
some time as a classic performance, the grounds of which delusion were that 
I had followed Goldsmith as closely as the necessity of dialogue permitted 
(dialogue, including all my views of the requisites for dramatic composition), 
and had kept clear of all figures of speech but one, which infused spirit and 
irony throughout, and which represented Appius as invariably addressing his 
creature with a “ Forsooth, good Marcus ! ” Unfortunately there were few 
othej; things so complete as these childish efforts. I had always had a bad 
habit W finishing nothing. Just as the mood had taken me I had written. 
Amongst those heaps of papers there was not anything I feared fit to offer for 
publication, yet few subjects had been unattempted. There were scattered 
scenes, intended to find place in some potential novel, in which I felt there 
was elegance of style, and even power of delineation; but had their merit 
been double what it was, of what avail were fragments ? And granting that 
these sketches were masterly or fine, had I the power and skill to arrange and 
harmonise them, or the capacity to develope the characters necessary to bear 
me through a continuous work of fictionI feared not, and looked over 
some papers of a different character. Essays, narratives, poems, reviews, of 
varying merit, yet each bearing trace of the fiery impulse under which it 
had been written, were read and rejected in turn. Few of the narratives 
were finished, and I felt as if I could not finish them, as if the new patch on 
the old garment would be discernible to all. The essays which I had thought 
clever once, now that I wished to turn them into bread seemed miserably 
deficient; whilst the reviews were not only careless and superficial, but of 
books long out of date. No ; I must write something fresh, something for 
the occasion. 

This was more easily determined than executed! I liad no freshne-s. 
I began wretchedly to doubt whether I could write when I was forc<;d to it. 
I seemed to have no ideas, no mental energy. It was the sky, fields, and air 
of Millwood which had inspired me. It was a free intellect which had 
worked. Cramped and shackled by necessity I was powerless, I folded my 
arms on the table and bowed my head upon them. I was sick at heart ; I 
felt an inclination to rebel at my misery. What a life was before me, and 
others were so happy! Could 1 bear it; bear the sickening experience of 
every day, the hopeless toil, the annihilation of all those bright dreams of love 
and happiness, which every warm imaginative heart has indulged; the 
crushing out of every youthful buoyant feeling until I had grown old and 
callous in misery! I could hear through the half-open door Philip’s cease¬ 
less pen, and it tortured me to think of the dying boy at work ! I heard my 
mother, who I knew was at her weary needle-work, urge in her plaintive 
tones, “ Give up, Philip, you look so tired! ” and my brother’s resolute 
refusal. Instead of stimulating me it seemed to paralyse still more my sicking 
energies. Here was the opportunity indeed to test the truth of the Avords 
over which, when happy, I had so often glowed : 

Know how sublime a thing it is 

To suffer and he strong. 

They did occur to my mind, and I spurned them bitterly from me. Fino 
thing for the poet at ease to preach high-hearted endurance to his suffering 
fellow-beings! 

Happily for me this mood of feeling passed away. I seemed to blush for 
the brief wrong I had done to the poet-philosopher, and repeated once more 
his axiom in a different spirit. I had lost too much time then to be able to 
set to work before tea, but Avhen the meal was over I Avent back resolut(dy to 
ray task. My intention was to Avritc a story. I had already fixed upon the 
periodical to Avhich it was to be submitted. I sat up half the night to finish 
it, so afraid was I of losing my present impulse. Just as the dull dawn began 
to break I Avrote the concluding sentence. As in ray happier days I had 
sought for interest in misery, noAV that I was at home Avith suilering I 
exhausted my powers in delineating scenes and incidents of racy happiness, of 
a luscious plenitude of enjoyment. 

The next day I read it aloud to my mother and fhibp* The latter 
admired it rapturously. My mother was affected by it because it was so 
strong a contrast to our own condition. 

My brother took it to the office of the periodical, and then began the sick¬ 
ness of suspense. Week succeeded Aveek, and still I heard nothing abcut it. 
It Avas in vain that I fortified myself with the consideration that amonpst 
the numerous applicants my turn bad not yet come ; Ave always expect rather 
Avhat Ave fear than what we hope, and I felt certain it Avas rejected f 

How hard it Avas Avith this crushing disappointment pressing down my 
powers, to force myself to write again ! But 1 had no choice, our wc.nts Avero 
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immediate, and we all hoped that I might succeed better elsewhere. I tried 
again. This time I sent my story to a Scotch journal, and once more hope 
rose, and the postman’s knocks were the events of the day to me. 

At length a letter came; I received it in a tremor of excitement. I per¬ 
ceived it had the chief office mark—probably it was an answer at last 
from the editor of the periodical first applied to. I had met the postman at 
the door, and rejoiced that I had; I should be able to read it unseen without 
a witness of the effect of its contents. If bad I should have time to gather 
up my fortitude, and be able to soften the intelligence to my mother and 
Philip. 

I went up to my bedroom and locked the door. That letter go lightly 
written was a matter almost of life and death to me. Already our straitened 
means made subsistence difficult; it had become imperative to find some way 
of augmenting them. This effort—had it failed}—I walked up and down the 
room in an agony of feeling; I could not persuade myself to put an end to 
doubt. Even that harassing doubt was better than a hopeless certainty. At 
length, throwing myself on my knees by the bedside, I prayed earnestly for 
strength and aid to bear with patience disappointment, if disappointment 
were in store for me. Soothed and encouraged I broke the seal. I seemed 
to grasp the meaning almost without the aid of the written signs. Did not 
that moment of rapture, of overwhelming gratitude cancel at a stroke much 
of the bitter past! My story was acc^ted, and moreover further contribu¬ 
tions were solicited. In a few days I was to receive a remuneration that 
exceeded my highest expectation. 

Oh! the bliss of communicating this intelligence to my mother and Philip, 
and of receiving the congratulations of the one, the blessing of the other. 

With what keen satisfaction a week later I examined the sovereigns thus 
earned, and saw in them the beginning of future comforts! How in that 
first moment of triumph I exaggerated the capabilities of this new source of 
income! It seemed to me as if we should ulmost grow rich! Hor need I say 
that '#!iere was a delight almost more exquisite still when I followed, word 
after word, line after line, my own MS. m print! A writer’s ecstatic enjoy¬ 
ment of his first printed page is a fact so often dilated upon, that I shall 
content myself with saying I think I exhausted the pleasure. 

My success was equal with the Scotch journal, and henceforth every leisure 
hour was occupied with my pen. I cannot recall that period without a shudder. 
My brother’s health declined rapidly in spite of his noble struggle with his 
weakness. My mother, too, always delicate, pined under the influences of 
confinement, want of generous food, and above all, a depressing anxiety. 

[ thought they would both die, and leave me alone in the world ; and (the 
crowning misery I) without proper means, now so beyond our reach, having 
been used to preserve their life or to smooth their death-passage. 

To obtain such means I worked incessantly. It was well for me that my 
country education had made me healthy and strong. I had to conceal from 
the dear objects of my exertions the extent to which I carried them; to rise 
after they had retired to rest, and to write stealthily, in despite of the | 
physical exhaustion which clamoured for sleep. The misery of such hours 
cannot be adequately conveyed. How often, during my prescribed task, did 
[ long for even a moment to lay down the pen, to grant a brief indulgence to 
the overwrought faculties, to give up the struggle against sleep, fatigue, and 
the inroads of intellectual lassitude and torpor. But I knew too well to yield 
was to be conquered, and that, indulgence once granted, I could not regulate 
its hold on my exhausted nature. 

And even wh^ I lay myself down in my bed, excited and restless, I often 
found it impossiSle to sleep. At such times I have watched the dusky sun¬ 
rise so far as the opposite roofs and chimneys would allow ; and with almost 
u delirium of desire pictured to myself how at that same moment, beneath the 
same influence, the waters of the Ouse curled to the early morning breeze, and 
its water-lilies blushed iu the reflection of the glowing heavens. 

As the hot summer day wore on, and, tired out with my weary walk to and 
from the Shirleys, I sat down once more to my desk, with my little window 
opened, it would be imposiible for me to convey to the reader the perfect 
passion which moved me for a breath of pure, bracing air, such as had often 
fanned my cheek when standing on the top of some breezy hill, or when I 
met the wind at full gallop on my favourite pony. 

If I, comparatively well, felt all this for myself, it may be easily supposed 
what I felt for my dying brother. To see his brightening eye, his passing 
smile, when I brought him home a rose, a bunch of violets, a few cherries or 
strawberries, gave me a pang almost more severe than the soft melancholy of 
his usual expression. 

We had called in a physician of known repute to see him ; for at whatever 
cost, we determined that no means in our power should be neglected. Alas ! 
our effort gained us little. The doctor spoke softly and kindly, but shook his 
head. To my mother he held out hope, recommending at the same time 
everything beyoud our reach ; but to me, as more able to bear the truth, he 
spoke openly. He confessed that Philip was beyond his aid. Medicine could 
do nothing for him. iS'ature, change of air, nursing—Ventnor, Hastings, 
Falmoutli, the South of France—these were the remedies; but how were 
we to attain them I My passionate desire to obtain change of air for Philip, 
even if only a six weeks’ residence at Ventnor, prompted me to an effort to 
which no less a motive would have been able to stimulate me. Apart from 
my contributions to periodicals, I was labouring at an independent work of 
fletion. It does not belong to me to speak of it critically. I based my hopes 
ol its success on the fact, that being written from the heart, it would speak to 
the heart. I kept this matter a profound secret, in order that, if it should 
prove a failure, no one should bear the disappointment but myself. 

At length it was finished. How, in the progress of it, I had longed to 
read my favourite passages and scenes to some friend on whose jiidgmeut I 
could rely, and who would have confirmed or qualified my own estimation! 
That being impossible, I was compelled to shut up within my own breast all 
my h(»pes and anxieties concerning it. 

I had no one to direct me in my application to a publisher. The firm that 


I fixed upon had commended itself to me through the public acknowledgment 
of its liberality and kindness by a then successful author, who when unknown 
had been befriended by it. 

I wrote according to my own notion, stating reservedly something of my 
position, and asking if they would undertake the inspection of the manuscript. 

I felt when I had posted this note as if a crisis in my history were come. 
If they would examine it—if they should accept it—if it should be successful I 
Oh 1 how my very pulses throbbed at the bare prospect. And then to get 
Philip out of London into the reviving air of that lovely island : perhaps he 
might get well even yet! 

1 had learnt wisdom from sad experience ; I would not despair; I would 
hope the best. The very next day I received an answer to ray application. 
There was no room for a moment’s doubt; the name of the firm was on the 
envelope. The note was brief, yet not so brief as it might have been, if mere 
business feeling had dictated it. They would willingly examine my manu¬ 
script ; and at the same time, recognising the purport of my letter, a kind 
hope, conveyed in language of polished courtesy, was expressed, that the result 
of such an examination would end according to my wishes. 

The pleasure this letter gave me was exquisite. I felt a glow of gratitude 
at the spirit in which it was evident ray work would be received. Why is the 
balm of courtesy so often withheld when its effects are so inestimable 1 

I took my manuscript that very day, and then returned home to hide my 
impatience and anxiety, while pursuing my allotted tasks as best I could. 

Do not smile at the confession, that often and often during that interval I 
read and re-read the letter I had received. Cut off from society, and the 
ordinary events of life, it was an endless source of conjecture and interest. I 
wondered who “ L. Hallam,*’ the name subscribed below that of the firm, was. 
His graceful courtesy gave him an individuality to my mind. What kindli¬ 
ness of nature, too, it proved. I admired again and again the fine hand¬ 
writing, the phraseology, everything in short that was either expressed or 
implied. Was he young or old ? Did the pressure of business always leave him 
at liberty to write like this ^ My conjectures were to be satisfied. In less than 
a week I received a second communication. My book was accepted on the 
most liberal terms; but at the same time some few emendations were suggested 
which it was desirable to discuss more fully by word of mouth. A day for an 
interview was appointed, subject to my convenience. 

With this letter in my hand, radiant with happiness, blissfully excited, I 
rushed downstairs to my mother and Philip. Oh! the rapturous incoherence 
and joy of the hour that followed I 

My mother wept iu an ecstacy of emotion; my brother saw me famous 
and rich; I him at Ventnor and reviving! How we all admired and 
criticised the letters. I was as fresh for the task as the others who saw them 
for the first time. How grateful and rejoicing they made us 1 

Now, to all three of us there was but one great event iu life—my appoint¬ 
ment with the writer the ensuing Thursday. 

Chapter IIT., and Last. 

As, on the morning appointed for my eventful visit, I tied on my bonnet 
before the little glass, I examined my looks Avith a solicitude which had been 
for some time totally extinct. 

Tall and pale, sickly rather, such, I thought, Avas the effect of my appear¬ 
ance. There had been a time Avhen I was admired, but months ago I had 
lost the soft roundness of contour, the delicate colouring Avhich had been the 
chief grounds of admiration. Noav, except perhaps the large grey eyes, the 
thick brown hair, my beauty had vanished. I looked older too than I was— 
nineteen. The careful thoughtfulness of expression, the lids drooping and 
heavy with continuous fatigue, the grave anxious mouth, belied my youth. 

I turned away from the glass Avith a quivering lip, quivering Avith an emotion 
of pity for myself. 

My dress, too, Avas simple enough, yet it Avas my best. A dark brown 
merino, a thick Tweed shawl, a plain straw bonnet Avith deep blue ribbon; hoAV 
different from the winter toilet of a year or so back I Yet, in spite of all, I 
hoped, I felt I looked a gentlewoman. 

Philip brought a blush to my cheek by saying as I entered the room, 
think Eleanor is as pretty as ever, only it is a different prettiness.” My 
mother kissed me affectionately; and, after a few more eager speculations on 
the subject of my visit, I set off’. 

I felt such trepidation as I neared the shop, that I wisely determined to 
force myself to enter at once; fqr any irresolution on the threshold of accom¬ 
plishment Avould but increase the difficulty. 

I received an impression of its handsome exterior j but once within the 
precincts, confusion dulled my powers of observation. I gave my name to a 
gentleman who came forward to receive it, and who at once conducted me up 
a fiight of stairs. On the crown glass of a door opposite to us I saw in 
printed letters, “ Mr. Hallam.” I summoned up my self-possession as this 
door was thrown open by my conductor, my name announced, and then closed 
upon me and my correspondent. 

I think it must have been the finished courtesy of my new companion’s 
manner, but I felt at ease in a moment. Before many moments had elapsed I 
was sitting in an old-fashioned leather chair opposite Mr. Hallara’s desk, 
Avhich Avas strewn Avith heaps of books and M8S., listening to his critical ^ 
observations on my Avork. He had produced it at once from a side table, and «- 
proceeded to the matter in hand. It gave me a sensation of exquisite pleasure 
to observe his familiarity with names aud scenes hitherto confined to my own 
knowledge, and to notice his delicate comprehension of my meaning and 
purpose. I listened to his observations and suggestions as to those of a 
master; for I recognised him as one profoundly versed in the too often 
but ill-understood science of criticism. Added to this, he had the rare art 
of conveying approvaL and admiration in a way that enriched the value 
of each. 

I confess I did not say much. I listened intelligently, and that Avas about 
all I could do; for the justice and discrimination of his remarks claimed my 
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full acquiescence. Besides, I had much to observe. How exact an impression 
I carried away of his face, fijjure, and manners ! 

When, however, the interview was over, and I had risen to depart, I 
began to fear he might have mistaken my silence, so that with a burning cheek 
and a somewhat faltering tongue, I began to express my warm sense of 
obligation and gratitude. 

He interrupted me. at once, by saying, “I reversed our position; it was 
they who were indebted for the first offer of a work, the reflected honour of 
which would fall on them.” 

A smile, that suited well the intelligent, spirited countenance, gave effect 
to the words. They gave me a thrill of pleasure; for I saw at a glance it was 
no idle compliment. It was but sincerity gracefully expressed; and if he, so 
just a judge, thought thus, could the public condemn How happy I felt as I 
walked home ! The respect shown me by Mr. Hallam had done me good; it 
was long since I had been so treated. 

When I was once more seated between Philip and my mother* I com¬ 
menced a minute description of ray visit and the conversation, yet it was 
interrupted by inquiries still more minute. 

Among other things, my mother remarked, You don’t tell us, my love, 
how old this Mr. Hallam is, nor what his appearance may be.” 

‘‘ How can I ” said I, colouring, because I was conscious how close my 
observation had been. “You know I am not a good judge of ages.” 

“ Fifty ?” suggested my brother. 

“ Fifty! ” repeated I, almost indignantly, “ he is not above thirty, I venture 
to say.” 

“ And very handsome ^ ” inquired Philip, archly, who seemed to have 
revived again under the influence of the pleasant excitement. 

“Yes,” replied I, emphatically, “he is.” 

“Well, Nell always used to pride herself on J?eing a judge of good looks, 
so I suppose we must accept her evidence,” returned he. “ I wish I could see 
him.” 

“ I wish you could, Philip,” responded T, enthusiastically. “ Oh! he is 
-; ” but on sudden reflection, I arrested the fervour of my appreciation. 

Before my book was fully ready for publication there had arisen several 
occasions for letters between me and Mr. Hallam, and once or twice I had 
called again. I did not seek, but yet I eagerly welcomed, these occasions. 
Mr. Hallam interested me much. His talent, generosity, and kindness won 
my admiration and esteem; his evidently personal interqsi in my success, and 
his solicitude to insure it, gave rise to a deeper feeliug, against which I 
struggled. 

“ Surely,” I thought, “ I have an aptitude for misery. Must I mistake 
his benevolence, and turn against my own welfare the very means meant to 
insure it ?” It would have been very difficult, however, to have resisted the 
charm of Lawrence Hallam’s manner. There was, with all his rectitude 
and manliness, an element of almost womanly tenderness and consideration in 
it. I learned from incidental sources that, in his arduous oflice, no amount 
of dulness, absurdity, or self-illusion, on the part of ambitious authors who 
sent their manuscripts to his table, prevented him from extending to each 
the courtesy which had so won on me. It was no artificial rule, no polish 
acquired amidst the elegance of aristocratic society ; but the result of a deep, 
inward principle, the effect of high refinement, which a living Christianity 
gives ; it was the reflex of his character. 

One act of consideration particularly touched me. I had felt considerable 
anxiety in reference to the correction of the proof sheets, fearing the inroads 
it would make on my precious time. Mr. Hallam himself introduced the 
subject during one of our interviews, and volunteered to undertake the duty 
himself. 

“ Suffer me,” he urged kindly; “I know the imperative claims there are 
with you on every hour of the day.” 

“And you.^” I asked, with tears of emotion, “have not you too like 
claims upon your time ? ” 

* “ My evenings are at my own disposal generally,” he replied, “ and I shall 
esteem it a privilege to be able to read the tale to my mother before the public 
have seen it.” Then, after a pause, and with a heightened colour, and a slight 
degree of embarrassment, he added, “ I wish some day you would permit me 
to introduce its author to my mother,” 

I have not a very distinct impression of what kind of answer I gave to this 
remark ; probably it was sufficiently incoherent. But I do remember that as 
that day I walked home there was a delicious glow at my heart which I had 
never known before. 

What did it matter that we had met so seldom, and that, as the world 
would say, we knew so little of each other } Little ! we knew more than some 
know in an intercourse of years. He knew me, to my innermost heart, through 
my book; I knew him—not perhaps at such an advantage, not perhaps in a 
Avay to be laid down by rule and compass, yet I felt I knew him. Oh! I 
would have staked anything upon my knowledge of him, of his goodness, 
kindness and sincerity. 

I could have testified to more than this, to his power to win and touch the 
heart, and on this day I did not blush with shame and try to put the 
conviction from me. 

Absurd as it may appear to the mere practical, I felt assured mine was 
not a solitary interest. In his earnest and respectful scrutiny, in his evident 
anxiety to acquaint himself with my circumstances, and to aid me in every 
way in his power, there had been signs of more than general kindness, 
Though I had said to myself it was but his universal benevolence, my 
woman’s perception had rejected such a conclusion. And now, as I recalled 
his last words, the shade of intonation, the conscious colour, the softened 
glance, his keen sense of honour would forbid such proofs of an awakening 
affection, did not such exist. 

Weakness it might be, but the indulgence of the weakness was sweet. 
Lawrence Hallam!—! already loved the name. Was mine ever repeated 
under the same soft influence } A few evenings after this, just as we were 


about to conimence our meagre evening meal, our landlady, obviously over¬ 
brimming with curiosity, came up to say that a gentleman had called—was 
he to be asked up-stairs ? 

My mother, surprised, looked at me. I think my burning cheeks helped me 
to a solution. “Certainly,” she said, “show him up at once.” 

“Well,” said ray brother, looking towards me, “how pretty you look 
with that fine colour. I hope it won’t have passed off* before Mr. Hallam 
gets up-stairs.” 

It was with an effort, I own, that I recovered my composure. It was not 
only the unexpected pleasure tliat overcame me. I glanced round our humble 
room, thought of the neighbourhood through which he must have passed, and 
wondered how our miserable poverty would strike him. His mother (for in 
a moment’s space a thousand difficulties flashed upon me), granting his 
affection, should he really love me, could sustain all—would she consent to 
receive a daughter such as I > 

1 did not distinguish myself that evening. I was so penetrated by his 
superiority of character, mind, and manner, that I felt my notion of his 
loving me was a presumptuous illusion. I was very silent, and when he 
addressed me I felt that an awkward embarrassment hung about my answers. 
I saw my mother look at me anxiously, and during the course of the evening 
music coming under discussion she asked me to sing. I understood her 
motive; she wished me to shine before our guest, but I felt incompetent. I 
begged to be excused so earnestly that no second entreaty was pressed. My 
eyes met Mr. Hallam’s; they were fixed upon me with an anxiety that 
seemed to imply that he knew not how to interpret my conduct. I prized 
tliat involuntary expression; better that he should wonder at my reserve 
than discover how, in my secret heart, I wished to please him. 

When he took his leave my mother and Philip began to chant his praises. 
They absolutely reproached me for never having done him justice. 

“ There is that graceful respect in his manner towards lis,” remarked my 
mother, “that is so peculiarly sweet in our altered circumstances, and 
then his kindness to Philip!” 

“And his high opinion of Eleanor, I like him for that!” cried Philip; 
“you heard, mother, what he said of her book.^”’ 

I left the field to them, but mine was an exquisite enjoyment of their 
raptures. 

That happy evening over, there was one conjecture for ever uppermost 
in nay mind—when would he come again.? He had had then an excuse for 
coming; he wished to suggest an alteration in the title I had given my 
book. Would he wait for an excuse before he came again ? 

A few mornings afterwards my suspense on this point was relieved. To my 
surprise I received a letter written in a strange hand, but remarkably firm 
and good for a lady’s penmanship. I opened it, and, at the suggestion "of my 
mother, looked at once to the signature. I glanced up again with a smile 
and a blush, and read it eagerly over before I placed it in my mother’s hands. 

It was from Mrs. Hallam, and as graceful an epistle as it has ever been my 
pleasure to read. And yet—no, there are some letters which have exceeded 
it. Her son, she wrote, had made her acquainted with me by his reports ; 

she had been able to extend that acquaintance by means of-I spare the 

reader her kindly encomiums on my work. However, “ so warm a desire to 
know me personally had the reading of my book awakened, that she had 
determined to break through all forms, and to call upon us the following 
morning, if agreeable, for no other purpose than to solicit my intimacy.” 

My mother, as she closed the letter, folded me in her arms, and kissed me 
tenderly. “God bless you, Eleanor !” she said; “may you be as happy as 
you hope apd deserve to be.” I myself, when alone, kissed that precious 
letter as a happy omen. Was its generous courtesy to be all attributed to the 
influence of my work ! 

The following morning therefore Mrs. Hallam called, and from that day 
our mutual visits became frequent. She soon became a great and cherished 
favourite with each ; she had the gift of winning hearts. Polished and kind 
as was her letter, there was a vivacious playfulness in her character that had 
a good effect on our crushed but now reviving spirits. Fortune, too, once more 
favoured us. Precisely at the period when it was no longer of so great 
moment to us, an unexpected bequest put us out of the reach of want. Ere 
this occurred, the success of my book had opened out to me a laborious, 
perhaps, but congenial livelihood. 

For the sake of the softness of the air we took a small house at Brompton ; 
and I, relinquishing my labours as a governess, no longer worked at my pen 
as a means of subsistence. If I wrote it was to relieve and distract my mind, 
for I was not happy. My brother’s health had of late seemed to * take a 
favourable turn. My mother’s spirits had recovered almost their former 
even, gentle tone. I was no longer oppressed by the cruel cares of extreme 
poverty. Yet in spite of all I was not happy. 

Lawrence Hallam, whom now I constantly saw, and whom constantly to 
see was increasingly to esteem and love, seemed to have stopped short in his 
advances towards me. Could I have been deceived ? Had he not appeared 
inclined to love me, or had I mistaken the excess of his generous pity, and 
was the change in his manner identical with our altered circumstances ? 

Now that there was no claim upon his sympathy, had indifference ensued? 
And yet I could not think him indifferent—indifferenc) does not follow every 
movement and listen to every word; yet again, if not, why only so gravely 
courteous, so solicitously reserved } 

So afraid was I of his guessing the true state of my feelings, that I made 
the avoidance of him a point of duty; and when forced to meet, if my tenacious 
dignity and conscious weakness had not blinded me, I might decisively have 
traced his reserve to my cold and distant manner. 

One evening a suspicion of this kind occurred to my mind. My mother and 
I had been taking tea with Mrs. Hallam, and I had behaved towards her son 
with the constraint which had of late become habitual, but which on this 
occasion was even more marked than usual. 

Oh! it was no caprice on my part. During the whole afternoon I had 
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been drinking in bis mother's enthusiastic praises of her son, listening to 
proofs and traits of excellence, till every pulse had throbbed cansciously with 
an au^^rnented love and admiration. It became, therefore, necessary to school 
my conduct, and, little versed as I was in artificial concealments, no wonder 
that I played my part but awkwardly. 

As I have said, it struck me, for the first time, that Mr. Hallam was 
wounded and repelled by my manner; and, as I walked home that night 
throu‘»-h the silent streets with my mother, I asked myself anxiously whether 
the chance of happiness had not been in my own hands, and if, in my hasty 
pride, I had not thrown it from me .J' 

We had, I well remember, an engagement for the following day, for my 
successful authorship had extended our circle of acquaintance; but I was not 
in spirits to fulfil it, and ray mother went alone. 

In the evening, Philip being asleep on the sofa, I sat down to my desk, and 
was just forgetting personal anxieties in imaginary pleasures, when a knock 
at the street-door announced an interruption. 

I confess I felt inhospitably annoyed; however, I closed my desk at once, 
and went into the adjoining room to receive my visitor. 

It proved to be Mr. ilaUam, and my surprise by no means helped my 
self-possession. 

“ Did you call to see PhilipI asked, for I think we mentioned at your 
house last night that my mother and I were going out to-day.” 

“ I met your mother this afternoon,” he replied, “ and I learnt from her 
that I should find you at home. To see you, Eleanor, was my object.” 

He paused. I looked at him anxiously, for there was an expression of deep 
seriousness in his face. 

“ Do not,” he continued, ‘‘ be displeased at any seeming abruptness in my 
calling thus unexpectedly to-night. I have so long been convinced of the 
evils arising from misconception and imperfect sincerity, that many weeks 
since I resolved to take the first opportunity of explaining myself to you.” 

There was a copy of my book lying on the table, it caught his eye. He 
smiled sadly. “ How often,” he said, taking it up, “ I have read—I still read 
that book! I go to its pages to find a justification for the excess of my 
feelings towards you.” 

I started involuntarily; he turned quickly towards me. I saw that he 
looked into my face with a sort of joyful surprise. “Eleanor, is it possible— 
have you not known that I have loved you ?” 

Header, recall the sweetest of your own experiences, if you should be a 
proud and rejoicing wife, and you will well imagine the scene that followed. 
How long and earnestly we explained the past! Each had suffered from the 
very extent of their scrupulousness. When poor, he feared to urge his suit 
lest I should imagine he presumed on his position. “ And when you became 
comparatively rich, Eleanor,” he said, “ 1 asked myself what there was be¬ 
yond an honest purpose to recommend me to the successful authoress?”—“I 
fear, Lawrence,” was my reply, “you are no quick discerner of a woman's 
heart. Was I so consummate a dissembler that I never betrayed my own 
captivity ” 

“ It was a lurking hope, Eleanor, grounded on some subtle manifestations, 
that brought me here to-night, but it was but faint. I felt all but certain you 
had read my heart, and wished to show me I had made an error. Thank 
God, I summoned up courage to try my fortune!” 

What need is there of more ? The recital of happiness always falls flat on 
the listeners’ ears—sympathy is stronger for grief than joy. 

Suttice it to say I count ray past bitter experience as a light price to pay for 
my present felicity. My mother has gained a son, and Philip, who is flow 
growing strong in the life-giving air of the South, a brother and a friend. 
I have a second mother; and in my husband, beyond all tenderer relations, a 
critic at once gentle and just, a counsellor enlightened and competent. 

If my writings are popular, it is to him that their popularity is due. Let 
me share with him, at least, the praises with which a generous public has 
cheered my path. M. A. N, 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL, THERE’S A WAY. 

AVho feels.the thirst of knowledge, 

In Helicon may slake it, 

If he has still the Roman will 
To find a way, or make it 1 
Are Riches worth the getting ? 

They must bo bravely sought; 

With wishing and with fretting 
The boon cannot be bought; 

To all the prize is open. 

But only he can take it, 

Who says, with Roman courage, 

I’ll find a way, or make it ! 

In Love’s impassion’d wai-fare. 

The tale has ever been, 

That victory crowns the valiant; 

The brave are they who win; 
Though Strong is Beauty’s castle, 

A lover still may take it, 

Who says, with Roman daring, 
i’ll find a way, or make it! J. G. S. 


It was a noble Roman, 

In Romo's imperial day, 

Who lieard a coward croaker, 
Beioro the battle say :— 

“ They’re safe in such a fortress; 

Tnere is no way to shake it; ” 

“ On 1 on I ” exclaimed the hero, 
“i’ll find a way, or make it! ” 

Is Fame your aspiration? 

Her path is steep aud high; 

In vain lie seeks the temple. 
Content to gaze and sigh ; 

The shining throne is waiting, 
But he alone can take it, 

Who says, with Roman firmness, 
I’ll find a way, or make it; 

Is Learning your ambition ? 

There is no royal road ; 

Alike the peer and peasant 
Must climb to her abode; 


Discipline. —Discipline chastens the mind, aud renders it amiable; it 
lays the proper basis on which to erect the character, adds to an excellent 
disposition a good understanding; and the individual rises to eminence, and 
tiiiluses happiness, where he exerts his influence. Upon a contrary basis, a 
(•haracter may be formed, imposing and splendid, hut which, from want of 
symmetry, excites terror rather than confidence. A clever man, who is not 
amiable, repels the prudent from the sphere of his influence. To unite a 
Avoll-inioriiicd niiiid to a benevolent disposition, is a subject of such vast 
iiupoitaiice, that it cannot bo contemplated in too many points of view. 


ADA H AITt LEY. 

Chapter XVIII. 

Egbert Fetherston was once more sitting in the apartment where we first 
introduced him to our readers, and with the same luxurious appurtenamces, the 
same temptingly covered breakfast table before him, but bis aspect and air w-ere 
changed. Ever cold and impassive in expression, his features wore now a deeper 
expression of anxious, almost gloomy thought, and he scanned the letters on 
his table with a quick eager glance, very different from the languid, listless 
air, with which he had some months before opened his sister-in-daw’s 
epistle. He selected one among the missives, by no means the most attractive 
in appearance, for the envelope was clumsily folded, and the address in a 
handwriting which betrayed the rank of its sender; but Fetherston seized it 
in preference to more than one epistle with coroneted seal, and quickly tore 
it open. It was not very long, hut he read it more than once, and then laid 
it thoughtfully down. 

“ So,” said he, “she is ill—fretting about this fickle lover of hers, of 
course; and I dare say not in the most amiable mood to me. Well, it matters 
not. The more she cares for him, the more she is in my power; and I know 
her romantic nature well enough to be certain she will sacrifice herself for 
any one she loves. But I don’t quite understand what that fool Wilson says 
about some girl. He’ll burn his fingers and mine too, if he brings any love 
mess of his own into the bargain. If he does not care for her, all well enough; 
if he does, he will be in her power and do mischief. I thought he was too 
practical a hand for that. But what am I ? a man who has seen every beauty 
of London for the last dozen years, and now fairly caught by a country girl! 
After that, who can tell ? ” 

He was still slowly and thoughtfully proceeding to open some of his other 
letters, when his servant came to inform him that a man wished to see him, 
who ga^e the name of Smith, and said he came by appointment. 

“ Show him in,” said Fetherston, and a tall, stout man entered, with a 
sallow skin and light restless eyes. “Sit down. Smith,” said Fetherston; 
“ I wish to conclude our business without further delay. Wilson tells me you 
wish to leave the country.” 

“ It was the agreement,” said the man, “and I’ll ke^ my wo-rd; whether 
I wish it or not is no great consequence.” 

“ Well, well, we won’t differ about words,” said Fetherston. “ Your money 
shall be duly paid to you. Five hundred pewnds I think I understood was 
the sum.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Smith. 

“Well,” continued Fetherston, “as I said, it will be duly paid, as soon as 
you have taken your passage for Australia, and made your arrangements for 
going. You understand me.” 

“You wish to be sure I’m off before you pay me,” said Smith. “ You need 
not he afraid; I never break my word when others keep faith. But I can’t 
take my passage nor get my things without money.” 

“ Very well,” said Fetherston, “ you shall hav.e fifty on account; here is 
a cheque for that amount. And when you bring me your papers to show you 
have taken your passage, you shall have the rest.” 

The man looked gloomily on the ground, ere he replied, “You don’t treat 
me like a gentleman, sir; and after my risking what I did, and having 
the-” 

“ Stop,” said Fetherston, peremptorily; “ not a word on that head,»or our 
agreement is void. You know my determination, and you know, too, that your 
own life or liberty would be the penalty if you were fool enough to break faith.” 

Fetherston was no coward, but even he was startled for the moment at the 
dark look which the man threw on him as he rose, and held out his hand for 
the cheque which was proffered to him. 

“ I shall come again the day after to-morrow,” he said; “ what time shall 
I find you ^ ” 

“At this time,” replied Fetherston; “bring your receipt, and the rest of 
the money will be yours. You understand me ; good morning.” 

“Yes,” muttered the man as J^e descended the stairs, “I understand 
you, but you don’t understand me. I’m not going to he bullied like that; 
and when it suits me he’ll find that out to his cost. I’m his match, I rather 
think, for all his pride and grandeur.” 

Fetherston now quickly despatched his letters and his breakfast, and pre¬ 
pared to go out, when a sudden thought seemed to strike him, and he took up 
the hitherto neglected newspaper, and glanced rapidly over its columns. , The 
usual medley of political, fashionable, and alarming news was there; hut the 
following paragraph arrested his attention, to the exclusion of foreign compli¬ 
cations and domestic varieties. 

“Wc believe the hitherto unsuccessful exertions of the police to discover 
the retreat of the parties concerned in the late melancholy duhl in high life 
have at last been crowned with the desired result. The young nobleman con¬ 
cerned has virtually been arrested, though his state of health precludes his 
being removed at present. The police are on the track of the second, and 
will doubtless soon discover his hiding-place.” 

A slight pallor came over Fetherston’s face as he read; events were 
hurrying on, and he must Jose no time in organising his plan of action. Once 
more he took his way to Mr. Repton’s ofiice, and held a long and anxious 
conference with that worthy, whose last words on parting with him were, “ Do 
not fear, sir, we shall be able to prove enough to make matters safe, and when 
it is blown over, and the young gentleman comes to his senses, we can soon 
make all straight again. But you had better have Wilson up ; he will be an 
important witness.” 

“He shall be in London the day after to-morroiv,” replied Fetherston, 
“ and I will bring him to you.” 

“Better send him,” said the lawyer ; “he will he more at liberty alone, 
and I should like to be sure what sort of stuff he is made of before ho ii 
tried.’ 
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Fetherston assented and left the office, ordering his cab next to Scotland 
Yard, where the inspector, on receiving his card, at once gave him an inter¬ 
view in his private room, and soon confirmed the information given in the 
papers. 

“ It will be some days before your nephew can be moved, I understand,'’ 
he added; “ but, if you like to go down, I will give you a note to the officer 
to allow you to see him.” 

‘‘ I think not, thank you,” said Fetherston ; “ it would, perhaps, do him 
more harm than good in his present state, and nothing can be done till he is 
well enough to enter into some details of the unfortunate affair. If you will 
kindly send to me, when you hear more, I will at once avail myseli of your 
kindness.” 

Fetherston now returned home; but never had the deserted streets of the 
VV'est end appeared so desolate, nor his time hung so heavily on his hands as it 
did, during the remainder of that day; his club was, of course, empty in 
September; and his own thoughts by no means made solitude pleasant to 
him. 

“ When Wilson has been, and nothing more can be done at present, I will 
go down to Castleton's for a few days,” he thought, as he lay down that 
night; “three more such days would send hae as mad as—as Tremaine will 
prove to be.” 

Fetherston's punishment was beginning; he could no longer feel a free 
agent, nor endure his own reflections; no longer feel sufficient to himself full 
master of his feelings and independent of others, as he had spent years in 
schooling himself to become. 

****** 

“ Well, Miss Anne, I am going off to-night, and just wanted to say good¬ 
bye., and ask after your young lady; so you might as well give me a smile 
and kind word to remember you by.” 

“ I will give you as many as you like, Mr. Wilson, when ypu tell me my 
young lord is safe again; and if you have anything to do with helping hiip 
out of the scrape, I know a true-hearted girl that never forgets a good turn ; 
and poor Miss Ada would not either.” 

“ How is she, Miss Anne ?” asked Wilson, avoiding the first part of the 
speech. j 

“ Very poorly, of course,” she replied tartly; “how should she be otherwise, 
when the poor young lord she has known so long is in danger of his life; 
and I don’t doubt she thinks it had something to do with her.” 

“ Well, well. Miss Anne, tell her to keep up her spirits; and in the end 
perhaps she may find it is best for herself and my lord too. But I must he 
off; give me a kiss, and I’ll let you know perhaps what’s going on now and 
then better than you could from any one else.” 

Anne hesitated, and made all proper objections and reluctance ; nor did she 
consent till Wilson had promised faithfully a regular account of what went on 
when he had anything to report; and the strictest prude could hardly have 
objected to a kiss, granted under such circumstances and for such an end. 

“ But now, you have not told me whether anything has been heard of my 
lord ? ” asked Anne, aa Wilson was preparing to leave her. 

“ He is found, I understand, but too ill to be moved at present,” was the 
reply ; “ but I will write and tell you more about it when I get to London.” 

“ Where was he found, and when ? ” eagerly demanded Anne ; but Wilson 
■was out of hearing or pretended to be so, and she re-entered the little domain 
to consider the expediency of telling what she had heard to Ada, and at last 
came to the conclusion that it would be better to do so. 

“ She must know it,” she thought; “ and perhaps she and my master might 
do something for the poor young gentleman, if they knew in time.” 

Ada turned very pale, but there was too much at stake for her to give way 
to w'eakness; and she at once went down to her father, who was busy with 
his papers. He listened attentively, and then said, “ I should like to go to 
town myself, Ada, but I can hardly do it without Lady Tremaine’s concur¬ 
rence, and that I suspect I shall not get. But I will write to Castleton to 
take any steps in his power to protect the poor young fellow, and ascertain 
whether he has fair play. He is a true-hearted man, and a good lawyer; 
and I will willingly pay the expense, if it is necessary, myself. I have no 
faith in Tremaine's uncle, or Lady Tremaine either.” 

Ada never felt more inclined to throw herself in her father’s arms, and tell 
him how much she loved him for his generous goodness; but she feared to 
show how deeply she was interested in the matter, and had been really thank¬ 
ful that a cold and sore throat had given sufficient pretext for her languor 
and pale looks, as well as for unusual confinement to her room. She would 
have told her father all, but she feared his blaming Lord Tremaine, more 
especially as she guessed that Lady Bose’s name would be unavoidably intro¬ 
duced in the pending inquiry; and it would be difficult to make her sober 
father comprehend that Wilfrid had sinned unwittingly in his flirtations. She 
contented herself therefore with saying, with one of her old bright smiles, now 
rarely seen, “ Dear father, no one is half so good as you are, and I am 
sure it is not lost on Lord Tremaine—I know how he honours you; ” and 
then left the room to indulge the tears which had long been striving to flow. 

Chafteh XIX. 

, Three days had made a marked difference in Lord Tremaine’s health. His 
youth and naturally strong constitution had quickly eirabled him to rally 
when the fever had once left him ; and Mr. Lomax was hourly expecting that 
he would inquire for his friend, and recur to the sad scenes immediately before 
his illness. But not the slightest remembrance appeared left of these events; 
he only asked if his mother knew that he had been taken ill on his way, and 
expressed a wish to return home as soon as possible; and Mr. Lomax was 
both alarmed and perplexed at this singular phenomenon. 

“ Are you sure it ain’t put on, sir asked the officer, who had begun to 
understand and trust the doctor, for men of his stamp have no small insight 
into character. 

“ Quite sure,” replied Mr. Lomax, “there would be some anxiety, some 
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^ook of inquiry, or other symptom, in that case; besides, Lord Tremaine is 
above such meanness, I am certain. Such instances are known to arise after 
any sudden shock on the nervous system.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the man. “ I should not like to send the 
poor gentleman downright crazy, or ill again, doctor, and all for wliat is 
thought all fair by many folks, so I’ll tell you what;—if you can spare the time, 
and don’t mind the trouble, you shall go with him to London in a post- 
chaise, and I’ll just go outside, like one of the servants he’s used to, and 
when he’s once there you must make him understand it as well as you can.” 

“ You’re an honest fellow,” said the doctor, “ and can do your duty and Jbe 
feeling to boot, and that’s what very few can manage. I have few pressing 
cases just now—country shamefully healthy in fac^ so I’ll go with all my 
heart, and the change of air will do something for him.” 

Accordingly, as soon as Lord Tremaine could come down-stairs, the doctor 
proposed to him to go to town before returning to Tremaine. 

“ I should like you to see an eminent friend of mine there,” .said Mr. 
Lomax, “and no time like the present.” 

“ My dear sir,” said the young man, smiling, “ I am getting well very fast, 
and Want no skill but yours, which has been so kindly exercised for mo, and 
which I can never repay. My own bracing air will do the rest.” 

“ All very well,” laughed the doctor good-humouredly, “ but patienjts do 
not usually know their own cases as well as the doctor, and there might be 
permanent mischief, if it were not attended to at once, so you must do as you 
are bid.” 

Lord Tremaine shrugged his shoulders with good-tempered resignation, 
and the day but one after'was fixed for the journey, which Mr. Lomax, 
though not too soft-hearted, felt to be a melancholy one. 

The policeipan had communicated the state of the case to his superiors, and 
had obtained leave to take his prisoner in the first instance to an hotel, till he 
could be seen by a physician, and the truth broken to him. Accordingly on 
their arrival in London, after a journey which appeared to fatigue the invalid 
less than might be expected, they drove to Claridge’s, and obtained a suite of 
rooms, where the officer could establish himself as strict guardian of his 
oharge, without intruding upon him for the present. 

“Now,” said Lomax, “I must be off again to-morrow; so I shall leave 
ou here, and see if I can lay hold of the physician. He is go a (’rally over 
ead and ears in business ; but if I can see him, I know he will coiue to you 
as quickly as possible. So just lie down while I am away, and show to the 
best advantage when he sees you.” 

Lord Tremaine promised to obey, and Mr. Lomax went off in pursuit of 
the physician, whom he was lucky enough to catch, just taking a solitary 
dinner after a long day’s work. The doctor was much interested in the case. 
Of course the affair was the great topic among the few loungers remaining in 
town; and the circumstances detailed by Mr. Lomax gave a new complexion 
to it, which secured the physician’s instant attention. 

“Take a glass of wine with me first, Lomax,” he said, “and we will be 
off. It’s a sad business; but I have known similar cases of this utter for¬ 
getfulness of particular events after such an attack as you describe. However, 
we must try to recall it to him, or the shock of a trial might be fatal.” 

In about half an hour the two doctors set off on their erraiffi, and found 
Lord Tremaine on the sofa of his sitting-room, but perfectly disinclined to 
sleep. The physician entered into conversation with him on one or two 
general topics, and vras evidently interested by the frank, manly manner and 
ideas of the young man, and the charm of his handsome, attractiv(3 counte¬ 
nance, changed as it was by liis late attack. At last he turned the coavcrsaiion 
on his illness, and examined his pulse, &c. 

“ It was a very sudden attack, I suppose, my lord,” he remarked. “ You 
were fortunate in having so kind and clever a doctor as my gjod friend here.” 

“ And fortunate in his owui friend also,” remarked Mr. Lomax, following 
the lead. “ Mr. Somers was a capital nurse, and a very true friend.” 

Lord Tremaine looked rather puzzled. 

“ Was he with me?” he asked. “Where is he now, then What did 
he go away for ? ” 

“ He was obliged to leave you, my lord,” said the physician ; “ it was for 
his own safety as well as yours.” 

“ I don’t understand,” said Lord Tremaine. 

“ You have naturally only an imperfect recollection of the painful cause of 
your illness,” continued the physician, “ but it is desirable you should be able 
now to give what information may be necessary, to enable your friends to take 
proper measures on your behalf. I am quite sure there must be some extenua¬ 
ting circumstance, or you would not have been, induced to have a hostile 
meeting with any one, much less with a relative.” 

The two medical men watched Lord Tremaine narrowly as they spoke; but 
no trace of consciousness or recollection could be seen, and Mr. Lomax now 
spoke more decidedly. 

“It is a painful subject, my dear lord,” said he, “but I fear a very 
necessary one. Do you not remember being obliged to leave London suddenly 
with your friend Somers after the unfortunate issue of your meeting with 
Mr. Neville ? ” 

Lord Tremaine put his hand to his head as if some confused recollection 
was dawning upon him, then looked sadly at his companions. 

“I fear,” said he, “my illness has somewhat affected my head; for I 
cannot recall distinctly any of the events before my attack. I have a misty 
recollection of something painful, and of a quarrel, but nothing precise or 
definite.’; 

“ It will come in time, my dear lord,” said the physician, kindly; “however 
it is a sad truth, that you and your friends must now do your best to meet the 
painful charge brought against you, and for which you’ will have to submit to 
surveillance at present. I merely mention this to prepare you for what cannot 
longer be (ielayed ; but do not distress yourself by attempts to recall it just 
now ; it will come by degrees now that the key is g”iven you.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Lord Tremaine, “tell me whuc is really alleged, and 
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I \vill try to remember; but surely, surely, my brain is not unhinged. Tell me 
the truth, I entreat you ! You know they always said that insanity had been in 
our family, but it is too dreadful! ” And he actually shuddered with the 
horror of the idea thus sujjgested. 

“ My dear lord,” said the physician, kindly, ‘‘I would not on any account 
deceive you. I do assure you there is nothing wonderful or alarming in your 
ease; you have no symptom of the malady you dread, but are merely suffering 
one of those phenomena, which are sometimes seen after an attack like yours 
from a sudden shock. Your memory is gone on one especial point; that is 
all. It may return to you by degrees, or come suddenly upon you; but I have 
known worse cases than yours, where the learning of a long life of study has 
been entirely lost for a time;” 

Lord Tremaine still looked eager and depressed. Tell me all,” he said, 
“ and I will try to recall it.” 

Mr. Lomax could only tell him what he had heard from Frank Somers, 
suppressing for the time the fact that Neville was actually dead, but only 
saying that he was in the most imminent danger. 

Lord Tremaine turned very pale ; but still there was no appearance of any 
clear recollection on his part, and he said slowly, “ If Somers told you this, it 
must be true ; but I cannot believe I could have been guilty of such atrocity, 
for from childhood I have always had a horror of duelling, as a kind of 
homicide, at the best.” 

“ You were challenged, no doubt,” said Mr. Lomax, and conld not help 
yourself.” 

“ You are a pretty fellow, Lomax, to advance such doctrines,” said the 
physician, trying to give a turn to a conversation which, in the patient’s weak 
state, was becoming dangerous; “ however, we need not discuss the matter 
now. The only thing necessary for you to understand at present, my dear 
lord, is that you are unfortunately under some restraint for the present, 
though it will be made as little irksome to you as possible, and you will have 
plenty of time to consider the rest. You must keep up your spirits, my lord, 
and need scarcely fear the result. You will have to meet your trial before 
your fellow peers, and sufficient time will be granted you both to get well, 
and to collect the necessary evidence to absolve yourself of the crime of 
murder, the charge of which, after all, only rests upon the coroner’s verdict,' 
but from which you can alone be freed by a public trial.” 

“ But,” began Wilfrid. 

“ But, my dear lord, no more at this time,” said the physician. “ I peremp¬ 
torily forbid another word, or, if possible, thought, on the subject at present. 
Mr. Lomax, you will remain till to-morrow morning. I will call again before 
you go.” 

Tiie physician then took his leave, and Mr. Lomax saw him depart with an 
inexpressible feeling of relief that the dreaded disclosure was made, though 
the effect was as yet to be seen. 

The remainder of the evening soon passed away; and Lomax, on feeling 
his patient’s pulse, administered a composing draught before leaving -him for 
the night, which he knew would ensure temporary forgetfulness of the 
melancholy subject of their conversation. On going to him in the morning 
ho found him awake, and his first words were, “ Mr. Lomax, I have had 
terrible dreams; tell me the truth—is Neville living; I have seen him con¬ 
tinually in my sleep lying senseless and cold on the ground ; it seems to me 
like the renewal of an actual scene—is he dead?” 

Mr. Lomax shook his head gravely, and said, “ I fear, my dear lord, in the 
present instance, your dreams have not been so deceptive as usual. Mr. 
Neville is gone to meet the consequences of his duel; for there is no question 
it was his seeking, not yours.” 

“Then,” said Lord Tremaine, with a deep groan, “I have the curse of 
blood upon my hands. It seems like a dream; nothing is real—nothing 
clear; and I try in vain to collect my thoughts.” 

“Let me advise you to keep quiet for the present,” said Mr. Lomax, 
earnestly; “ I expect to hear from your friend Somers when he is once in 
safety, and that will probably recall things to your mind. And now, before I 
leave you, tell me who is your solicitor } Is he a man to he depended on ? 
Shall I go to him for you } ” 

Lord Tremaine again looked bewildered. “ My poor head,” he said, “ I 
cannot remember the name of the lawyer Hartley recommended to me; our 
family solicitor I had rea.sons for leaving for the time at any rate.” 

“Who is Hartley, may I ask ?” said Mr, Lomax. 

“My agent,” he replied, “ or, rather, confidential friend at Tremaine—one 
of the best fellows in the world.” 

“ Let me write for him to come up then,” said the doctor ; “ you need such 
a person about you just now.” 

Wilfrid flushed; he shrank back from Ada’s knowing of his situation— 
perhaps feeling horror at his deed ; but his good sense told him it was weak¬ 
ness thus to put off the evil day, and he felt that Mr. Lomax was right. 

“You are very good to take so much trouble about me,” he said; “I 
will get up and write a few lines myself to Hartley. I think I can 
manage it.” 

Mr. Lomax thought it no bad thing for him to make any exertion, and 
assented, adding, “ Another necessary I must provide for you is a servant. 
I suppose you have not one in town.” 

“No, but unle.ss you have one you really know, I had rather be without,” 
he replied ; “ I shrink from strangers just now.” 

“ Leave that to me,” said Mr. Lomax, “ I cured a very good fellow some 
weeks ago who had made himself ill by waiting on an invalid, and could 
not accompany him abroad; he will bp the very thing for you if he has 
not got a place. I will send for him while you dress; I have his address 
by me, I know.” 

Lord Iremaine gratefully thanked him, and Mr. Lomax left his room, 
and despatched a porter in search of Hansford, the person he liad named to 
Lord 'iremaine, feeling that it would be the greatest security he could provide 
for his patient’s health, to have a careful, experienced attendant about him. 


While they were yet at breakfast tbe man was announced, and soon con¬ 
cluded terms with his new master. He was a middle-aged man, of mild and 
gentle aspect and manner, and seemed to look on the young gentleman as a 
sort of patient and nursling rather than a master. But in Wilfrid’s present 
mood such a manner was soothing and comforting to him, and when the 
letter to Hartley had been written, and the physician once more had paid a 
visit to his patient, with a promise of repeating them from time to time, Mr. 
Lomax felt that he had done all in bis power to alleviate his young friend’s 
condition, and prepared to take his departure. 

“ It is a farce for me to talk of gratitude, when I have no means of showing 
it,” said Lord Tremaine, as he grasped his hand gratefully. “ But if ever I 
am, what I once thought myself sure of becoming—a man with a position to 
do credit to himself and help others—you will find that I am not unworthy 
of the kindness you have shown to me in trouble and disgrace. God bless you 

for it! ” „ 

Chapter XX. 

Some days rolled away. Lord Tremaine had been placed in regular 
custody in the House of Detention, but in the especial custody of the 
governor, who allotted to to him a suite of apartments. He was strictly 
guarded however by two officers. Hitherto no one had been to visit him, 
except the physician, who most kindly watched over the slowly returning 
vigour of mind and body; the latter oi which made far more rapid progress 
towards healthy convalescence than the more delicate brain. The nervous 
system had evidently sustained a severe shock, and memory more especially had 
become uncertain and indistinct on some points, though there was a slow but 
evident improvement in even this respect, and had there been no irritating 
cause, much more might have been effected by the physician’s care and skill. 

On the second morning after Wilfrid’s formal arrest, his servant, who was 
still permitted to attend on him, entered his room, saying, “ A gentleman, sir, 
wishes to»speak to you.” 

“ Hartley, I dare say,” exclaimed Lord Tremaine, joyfully. “ Show him 
in, Hansford.” 

The man obeyed, but, instead of Hartley, his uncle entered the room, and 
Wilfrid drew back in disappointment and repugnance. 

“ You do not seem very glad to see me, Wilfrid,” said Fetherston, evidently 
struggling to maintain his usual manner, “ and yet you have not a truer 
friend, and I think you need one, now of all times.” 

“I do need a friend,” said Wilfrid, coldly touching the hand held out; 
“ but I must confess I hardly know whether to look on you as such.” 

Fetherston strove to look pitying and unruffled on the young man’s agitated 
face; but it was more like consciousness and irritation than he believed, had 
Wilfrid been in a state to read him very accurately. 

“ I am not much surprised,” he said; “ it is no uncommon thing with those 
in your trying situation to mistake those who are most deeply interested in 
them, and I can forgive your injustice.” 

Wilfrid’s eyes flashed as he replied, “ You mean that I am mad, Fetherston. 
You are wrong, though there is enough to make me so; but, though shattered 
and feeble in body and mind, I am as much in my senses as you are, and my 
faculties are fast returning to me I can feel. The past is still rather cloudy 
and confused; but one thing I do remember, that you strove to push me on 
to what I shrank from, and to rob me of my just inheritance. Now you 
may see I am not mad.” 

“ You must be, to make such charges,” said Fetherston, recovering from his 
first surprise. “ I will not even deign to justify myself, because you are 
irritated, and hardly accountable for what you say.” 

“ Again,” interrupted Wilfrid, passionately—when the door again opened, 
and Mr. Hartley was announced. 

Gilbert Hartley stood for a moment in sad and pitying surprise, as he saw 
his young friend’s excited flushed face and flashing eye, and Fetherston’s cool 
though ill-concealed triumph; but the next instant he advanced, and kindly 
taking Wilfrid’s hand, said, “My dear lord, this is bad for you; compose 
yourself; you will only do mischief to yourself and others by this agitation in 
your weak state. Mr. Fetherston, it is surely hardly judicious to excite an 
invalid like his lordship.” 

Hartley’s kindly manly sympathy, the joy and confidence the very sight of 
him inspired after his late excitement, and all the associations his 
presence recalled, were too much for Lord Tremaine’s weakened nerves; 
he sank on a chair, and cried like a child, while Fetherston said with 
a slight sneer, “ You are mistaken, Mr. Hartley, in your calculations ; I came 
as my nephew’s near relative and true friend to ofi’er advice and help, and beg 
to disclaim all share in his extraordinary excitement, which I regret on all 
accounts as much as you can. The true cause I leave for time to prove.” 

“ Hartley, he wishes to make you and every one believe I am mad,” said 
Wilfrid ; “do not let him deceive you, I am not, unless you call prostration of 
mind and body from illness, madness—do not desert me. Hartley.” 

“ I will not, my dear lord,” said Hartley, firmly. “ Mr. Fetherston, excuse 
me if I say I think it is bad for my lord to have this excitement continued. 
Will you allow me to call on you, and talk over matters more quietly when 
they are a little more developed.” 

“ I bow to your superior authority, Mr. Hartley,” said Fetherston, rising 
with a cold supercilious air; “ and shall be happy to see you when you like to 
call. My intentions on my nephew’s behalf are not to be shaken, even by 
this temporary delusion and estrangement on his part. Good-bye, Wilfrid, 
for the present; good morning, Mr. Hartley.” 

His proffered hand was scarcely touched by Wilfrid, and Hartley’s bow 
prevented its being extended to him; but still Fetherston left tolerably 
satisfied with his interview. 

“Foolish boy,” he thought, “he could not have more completely furthered 
my plans, than by such causeless excitement against his nearest relative, so 
like the prejudices always taken by insanity against those nearest and dearest. 
And then Hartley’s coming in was lucky; for I must admit that he is a 
truthful man, much as I hate him, and cannot help giving testimony when 
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called on to the scene he witnessed. I wonder where his daughter is; perhaps 
he has brought her to console her fickle lover. I shall soon find out, how¬ 
ever, and my first care must be to get into Hartley’s good graces if possible, 
and remove the impression he has evidently received. It will be difficult, but 
there are few things Egbert Fetherstoii has failed in, especially where the 
wills and feelings of others were concerned.” With this • comfortable re¬ 
flection, he took his way once more to Mr. Eepton’s office. 

Scarcely had Fetherstoii closed the door of his nephew’s apartment behind 
him, when Lord Tremaine’s long restrained feelings broke forth, and throwing 
himself on a chair he burst into a paroxysm of tears, wliich Hartley wisely 
allowed to flow unchecked for a time;, at last he said, ‘‘Calm yourself, my 
dear lord; you have now a true friend near you; tell me all about this sad 
business, and let us consider what can be done to prove your innocence.” 

“That I cannot do. Hartley,” replied Wilfrid, sadly; “my illness has 
completely confused my mind as to what preceded it; and though I have now 
a sort of dreamlike remembrance of that wretched morning, I can form no 
idea how I could—could be such a wretch—so untrue to all my nature as to 
take such deadly aim. Hartley, do you not shrink from a murderer ? ” 

Hartley marked the wild look and manner, the shudder which shook the 
yet fragile form of his young friend, and his deep sympathy for him deepened 
into terror for his intellects. 

“ My dear lord,” he said, “ I am not yet at all certain that you did kill 
that poor fellow. All my knowledge of you would tell me the reverse. I do 
believe there is a mystery in it not yet cleared up, which will one day vindi¬ 
cate you, even from what some persons would not call a crime, and at the 
worst, in your case, an unwilling one. Your present duty is to keep as calm 
as possible, that your health and energies may be restored, and every pre¬ 
text taken from your enemies.” 

“ You think it then,” interrupted Wilfrid, “you think there is danger .> ” 

“ I think your tender-hearted and warm nature may be construed into an 
evidence of guilt,” replied Hartley, firmly, “ or of a weakness which does 
not belong to you. Be a man, and a firm one. Lord Tremaine; rest on the 
consciousness of your own innocence—at any rate as to intention—and I 
strongly suspect even in deed. And now, shall I send Castleton to you ? I 
know no one so likely to act with firmness and shrewdness on your behalf.” 

“ As you will; I leave all to you,” said Lord Tremaine. “ If poor 
Somers would or could come over, he would tell you better than I can what 
took place. But perhaps he will write when he is safe; and that is the only 
chance of your obtaining any other information, unless my poor head gets 
well.” 

“ I wiH see you again to-morrow, my dear lord,” said Hartley, now rising 
to go. “ I hope then to bring you some tidings.” 

‘‘Tell me,” said Wilfrid ; “ I hardly dare ask, but my poor mother, and— 
and your daughter—how are they ? what do they think ? ” 

“ Lady Tremaine is tolerably well, but, of course, sad and anxious about 
you, my lord. She talks of coming up, now that she knows where you are. 
Her suspense was very terrible, you will suppose, and I had some difficulty 
in persuading her that some one should remain at Tremaine, in case of 
inquiries being made there.” 

” And—and—Ada—Miss Hartley ? ” said Wilfrid. 

“ Ada has not been well, but she is better; she is at home. Lady Tremaine 
seemed to find some comfort in having her near her ; but she will come up, 
should your mother come to London before my return. She does you full 
justice, my lord, and cannot believe her early playfellow could change his 
nature so suddenly.” 

The flush of pleasure which lighted up Wilfrid’s pale face at these words, 
though it did not make Hartley exactly regret them, certainly strengthened 
what had been vague, half-formed suspicions on his part as to the state of 
feeling between Wilfrid and his daughter. But, like most fathers, he was 
slow even now to believe there was anything serious in the affair; and, on 
reflection, put down the bright look, which came on the young man’s features 
for a moment, to gratification at the confidence reposed in him, by at least one 
early friend. The letter to Ada was therefore as free and minute in the 
details of the interview and the feelings it excited in him, as if he had no 
reason to fear that the young girl’s sympathy and love might be increased 
tenfold by his narrative. The only addition he had to make was, that his 
interview with Mr. Castleton was not a very satisfactory one; that gentleman 
seeing but little chance, unless some evidence could be adduced, that Lord 
Tremaine had not taken aim against his opponent. “And even then,” added 
the lawyer, “ the subsequent death of the unfortunate young man would tell 
strongly against any testimony. Our chief aim must be to establish provoca¬ 
tion on the part of Mr. Neville.” 

“ It sounds ill to say it,” observed Hartley; “ but I have a strong conviction 
that some day, if not now. Lord Tremaine will turn out to be guiltless of 
this blood-shedding; the whole affair is in utter contradiction to his cha¬ 
racter, and I do not believe he could be guilty of a deliberate homicide. But 
of course this is idle as a matter of evidence, where interests like this are at a 
stake.” 

“ I would advise you to see this country doctor,” said Mr. Castleton; “it 
is possible he may have heard something from Mr. Somers during his stay 
with him, which may throw some light on the matter, or may have even 
Imard from him since.” 

“ I will go down to-morrow,” said Hartley, “before I see Lord Tremaine 
again. It seems the only thing to be done just now.” 

Hartley kept his word, and the worthy doctor was., disturbed at rather a 
late breakfast by the announcement of “ A gentleman wishes to speak with 
you, sir, on urgent business; ” and rather grumblingly consented to see him. 
Having had only about four hours’ sleep the preceding night, he was not par¬ 
ticularly pleased to be disturbed in the peaceable discussion of his comfortably 
spread morning meal. 

“ My business will excuse my intrusion, sir,” said Hartley. “ I come from 
Lord Tremaine.” 


^ Mr. Lomax’s face cleared up at this introduction, and he said readily, 
“Well, sir, take some breakfast with me ; we can talk just as effectually, and 
^ore comfortably over it, than with the coffee and broiled ham getting 

Mr. Hartley was not sorry to accept the offer; for he had been too anxious 
to remain at the inn while breakfast was getting ready, and he was tired and 
hungry enough to do full justice to the bachelor’s fare. 

“ And now, my dear sir,” said Mr. Lomax, “ as you will not take my 
advice and try that partridge pie, tell me how my patient is going on.” 

Hartley gave him forthwith a brief account of his interview. 

“Poor fellow, poor fellow,” said the doctor. “Somers told me he could 
swear he fired in the air, and he never was more astonished than to sec Neville 
drop; but the man is dead, and people won’t believe an interested witness ; 
it’s a sad business, sir, a sad business.” 

At this moment the postman appeared at the gate, and in less than a 
minute afterwards a letter was delivered to Mr. Lomax. 

“From Somers,” he said, looking at the postmark. “I don’t know the 
hand-—it’s from Somers himself, I don’t doubt.” He tore it open and read 
it rapidly, and then said, “He’s a good fellow; here he tells'me he is quite 
ready to come over if necessary and give himself up ; but he believes an affi¬ 
davit in his absence will be more to the purpose, making oath that Lord 
Tremaine’s aim was such that he could not have hit Neville, and it seems to 
me such evidence Would have more effect when he was away than when they 
had him in custody.” 

Mr. Lomax then handed the letter to Hartley. It was written in haste, 
immediately on his arrival; but there was a frank, manly unselfishness in its 
tone, which pleased the “ yeoman,” and added to his belief in his friend’s 
innocence. 

“May I take this letter to our lawyer ?” said Hartley. “ I really think it 
would do something if put in as evidence ; it is more natural and spontaneous 
than an affidavit.” 

“ Ho as you like with it,” said Mr. Lomax, “ only give me the address, 
and send me full particulars what to reply, and tliat is all I want with it. 
But you will stay and dine with me, will you not r' 

“ No; thank you,” replied Hartley. “ I am anxious to lose no time in 
taking what steps are necessary for my poor young lord. I must not be 
longer away from my post than is absolutely necessary, and your gig is at 
the door, I see; so, good-bye, and many thanks for your kindly interest.” 

Mr. Lomax and his guest parted mutually pleased wdth each other; there 
was too much in common between their straightforward manly characters for 
them not at once to understand and like each other, independently of their 
mutual interest in Lord Tremaine. 

Chapter XXI. 

Lord Tremaine had been now a week in London, and his bodily health 
was fast returning ; but in proportion to his increased strength, the" depres¬ 
sion of spirits appeared to deepen in gloom and intensity, whether from the 
increased capability of suffering which physical power sometimes gives, or 
the returning activity of his brain. Nor could Hartley give him any very 
consoling information. Mr. Castleton only shook his head at Somers’s 
letter, remarking, “ it is very well as consolation to Lord Tremaine and his 
friends; but the man is dead, and he was there with deadly intent and un¬ 
lawful weapons, and that is enough for any judge in the land. However 
there is luckily plenty of time, as the House does not meet till January, and 
this is only the end of October ; something may come out between now and 
then.” 

It was now the eighth morning from his arrival, and AVilfrid was sitting in 
gloomy thought. His breakfast, half untasted, was on the table; but his chair 
wms pushed away, and he had evidently finished his meal, when the door 
opened, and his mother entered, followed by Egbert Fetherston. Lady 
Tremaine was much altered in that short space of time ; she looked worn and 
haggard; but there was more sternness than softness in the grief which had 
thus aged her features, and deepened the lines on her cheeks. She stood for a 
moment in silence, looking earnestly on her son, as he rose in astonishment at 
her sudden entrance ; then, as if the full consciousness of his position flashed 
upon her, she burst into tears, and, throwing herself on his neck, exclaimed, 
“ Oh, Wilfrid, my son, my poor misguided son, would that you had never left 
Tremaine! ” 

Wilfrid’s heart echoed the prayer; but he was too generous to remind 
his mother at whose earnest solicitations he had left his home; and he 
soothingly led her to a seat, and let her weep unrestrained on his shoulder for 
a time, while Egbert Fetherston stood quietly watching the scene, with a half 
cynical sneer on his face, till his sister-in-law looked up, and, controlling 
emotions very rarely indulged, said, “ Wilfrid, you have not spoken to your 
uncle ; and yet he is devoting much time and labour to your interests.” 

“I am obliged to him, mother,” said Wilfrid, haughtily; “but I have 
already given full instructions to those I can fully trust, and should be sorry 
to burden Mr. Fetherston with any care but for his own plans, which no 
doubt are quite enough to occupy him.” 

Fetherston and Lady Tremaine exchanged looks of pity and surprise. 

“ My dear boy, this is the waywardness of illness and grief,” said Lady 
Tremaine, “you must have further advice; and I have already spoken to Dr. 
Marsh about you, and he will consult your physician to-day, and then they 
will see you together.” 

Wilfrid’s eyes flashed as he looked at his uncle. “ I understand,” he said; 
“you wish to prove me unfit to manage my own affairs or judge for myself; 
you think you can pass off for the delusions of an unsound mind what are the 
sad convictions of a too slowly enlightened judgment; but you will be de¬ 
ceived, Fetherston. Your plans may succeed for a time, but they will end in 
disgrace and misery to yourself, even if you manage to crush and ruin my 
prospects and happiness. Mother, mother, if you love me—if your judgment 
and penetration are not utterly w^arped by that artful man, and your own mis- 
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taken ambition, do not listen to liim or forward his yiewa—do not destroy my 
peace, my very senses.” 

Wilfrid spoke so yehemently that he was fairly exhausted, and throwing 
himself back on the sofa, he burst into a passion of tears, much to his mother’s 
alarm and Fetherston’s secret satisfaction. 

“This is simple delusion, my dear Wilfrid,” said his mother, gently. “ I 
entreat you to banish such ideas from your mind. It is a sad and useless 
ao-o-ravation of our grief. Both your uncle and I are only anxious to take 
such measures as may extricate you m-ost effectually from your present posi¬ 
tion. Compose yourself, my dear boy, and trust us, your nearest relatives, 
rather than strangers, who cannot be so anxious for your safety. For my 
sake, Wilfrid, calm yourself.” 

Lord Tremaine did by a strong effort control himself; and he was mortified 
at having been surprised into the display of feeling before the cold, penetrating 
eyes he met bent on him as he raised his head, and saw Fetherston advancing 
with outstretched hand towards him. 

“ Come, Wilfrid,” said he, “ this is all sad nonsense, and a great aggrava¬ 
tion of our present trouble. Throw off this night-mare from your mind, and 
let us be unanimous in our efforts to get you out of this scrape. I assure you 
I have been untiring in my poor efforts to do the best I can conjure up for 
you, while you have been in durance vile, as your mother and Repton could 
tell you.” 

At the name of the lawyer, Lord Tremaine’s half repenting confidence and 
trust in his uncle’s assurances was once more put to flight, and he turned from 
the hand he was about to take. 

“ No, Mr. Fetherston,” said he, “I am no hypocrite, and cannot pretend 
friendship and trust when I do not feel them. If I do you injustice, I will 
most gladly acknowledge and atone for it; but my conviction is too strong for 
mere words to overcome it.” 

“ Wilfrid—Wilfrid ! ” interposed his mother, hut Fetherston stopped her. 

“ Do not trouble yourself, Constance,” said Fetherston. “ I am not at all 
disturbed by AVilfrid’s waywardness, nor will it make any difference in my 
efforts to save my only brother’s son and the heir of our name from disgrace. 
I will leave you, as my presence seems to irritate him and do mischief, and 
you can tell him what is necessary of our plans. Some day, Wilfrid, you will 
do me justice.” 

There was so much composure and quiet forbearance in his manner as he 
said this, that even Lord Tremaine’s strong prepossessions against him were 
for the moment shaken, and he was on the point of requesting him to remain, 
when Lady Tremaine said incautiously, “ I do really think the Hartleys are 
much to blame in the matter, and so I told Ada this morning when I parted 
with her. She said little, but I could see she fancied that her father was 
much more to be depended on than you or me, who are certainly rather more 
concerned in Wilfrid’s safety than his agent is likely to be.” 

This speech renewed all the old memories in Wilfrid’s mind, and he with 
difficulty restrained himself from the confirmation of Ada’s opinion which 
rose to his lips; but no sooner had Fetherston closed the door than he said, 
“ Is Ada—Miss Hartley—with you, mother ^ I should like to see her.” 

Lady Tremaine’s brow darkened, but Wilfrid’s wild yet pallid look during 
the late altercation warned her not to go too far, and she replied, “ I have 
left her at her father’s, but, if you will be patient and submit to what I wish 
YOU to do, I will bring her with me to-morrow, though I confess I do not see 
the object of it.” 

“ Dear mother,” said Wilfrid, “ I would willingly do anything to make up 
for the trouble you are suffering on my account, if it were only you concerned; 
but it is my uncle who is influencing you, and not your own heart. You 
will repent trusting him, believe me you will; he has wu’ought mischief; 
from the day I met him, all has gone wrong, and he will, so long as he has 
the power, work out his plans against me.” 

“ But why, my dear son—what good can it do him to injure you ? ” asked 
Lady Tremaine, her conscience too plainly echoing the truth of Wilfrid’s 
words. 

“My head is too weak, mother, to follow, in all its twistings, so deep a 
brain as his,” replied Wilfrid; “ but I am in his way—I see it—and perhaps 
in more Avays than I know myself.” 

It is strange how the very injury which fever causes to the brain some¬ 
times gives fresh acuteness to some of its perceptions, just as it conjures up 
new and beautiful visions and imaginings ; and Wilfrid for the first time felt 
a sudden suspicion of Fetherston’s views on Ada, though even he could hardly 
decide whether it was the jealous fancy of a lover; while, at the same time, 
there was a doubt on some of his own past actions, in bis retrospect of the 
last few weeks. 

Lady Tremaine made no further comment on his words, but merely said, 
“ Well, Wilfrid, it is my wish that you should see Dr. Marsh. It is of the 
utmost consequence that your health should be fully restored to enable you to 
meet Avhat is before you. You will not refuse this ” 

Wilfrid could hardly refuse; but a presentiment of evil, a conviction that 
all was not what it appeared to be, even in this request, made him feel a 
strange reluctance and heart-sinking, as he gave a faint and slow assent. 

“Thank you, my dear son,” returned Lady Tremaine, with an air of relief, 
which increased Wilfrid’s half-formed suspicions; “I shall be much com¬ 
forted by your being under such excellent care. I can see you need some 
further advice than you have hitherto had.” 

“ You forget, mother,” said Wilfrid, bitterly, “ that my life and health can 
perhaps hardly be desired; what use living with the prospect of a life of 
exile at the best before me, perhaps worse ? ” 

“ Hush ! hush!” said his mother; “ all will be well if you will but submit 
to those who can judge fnore calmly than you can just now ; but, in any case, 
your health is necessary for you to do yourself justice. However, you have 
promised, so Ave will say no more on that point.” 

I’here was a strange mixture in Lady Tremaine’s manner, very different to 
her usual stately sell-possession, a mingling of grief, sternness, and hesita¬ 


tion, with an attempt at maternal authority and solicitude, which was by no 
means the natural demeanour of a mother Avith an only child in Wilfrid’s 
position; and when she at length took her leave, he sat long in deep, anxious 
thought, wondering whether it Avas his own shattered nerves and anxious 
presentiments which wrought the fancies busy in his brain, or Avhetlier there 
werg hidden and alarming causes for the change in his mother’s manner. 

The countess fulfilled her promise on the morrow, and Wilfrid’s eager eyes 
caught the fair form he loved best, folloAving his mother with sIoav and trem¬ 
bling steps into his room as he rose to meet them. It was with difficulty he 
refrained from clasping Ada to his heart, as he looked on the change Avhich 
had taken place in her, since they last had met. She was paler, thinner; but the 
most striking difference Avas in the expression; the bright girlish happiness had 
vanished, and a thoughtful patient sadness was in the large eyes and the 
mouth which told of deep suffering, and Vfilfrid had the sad sweet certainty 
how true and deep was the affection he had won. 

Little passed between them during the brief visit Avhich Lady Tremaine 
paid that day; for she watched their every word and look; but as they parted 
Ada lingered one moment behind her companion, and said in a low voice, 

“ Trust and hope, you have friends Avho Avill never desert you,” and Wilfrid 
took the opportunity to slip a small packet into her hand. The next moment 
Ada was at Lady Tremaine’s side before her momentary delay had been 
observed. 

The drive home appeared long and tedious to Ada; but luckily Lady 
Tremaine was expecting a visit from her brother-in-law, and A^llingly 
deposited Ada at her father’s lodgings instead of claiming her for the rest of the 
day, as the young girl had feared she might; and she hurried up to her room to 
examine her precious little packet, and indulge the tears Wilfrid’s altered 
looks had made so ready to floAv. 

The packet contained a ring which she had often seen Wilfrid Avear, which 
he had once laughingly told her he kept in readiness for his lady-love; 
and also these few hurried lines :— 

“ Ada, dearest, best-loated.— I dare hardly hope now ever to claim the 
hand I once so eagerly longed for; but remember, whatever my faults, I never 
wa,vered in my deep affection for you. Whatever you hear, believe this, for 
it is truth, Avritten when I could not, dared not deceive you. Think gently 
of me, Ada, whatever betide, and, oh, may you be happy! but forget not 
wholly one Avho has loved you as you Avill never be loved again. AYilfrid.” 

She looked at the date of the tremblingly-Avritten note, and found it must 
have been the very night before the duel, and her thickly-falling tears almost 
dimmed the precious ring she held in her hand. Had she doubted before, it ** 
would have been past now; and she vowed from thatliour to devote herself 
to the task of freeing Wilfrid from his present trouble, or if that failed, to 
cherish his memory in her heart till death/ Henceforth she Avould only live 
for him, and for her father; all else would be a blank to her; Avliether for 
love or pleasure. She dried her tears—sorrow she felt was unavailing ; her 
energies of mind and body must be preserved and strengthened to the utmost. 

CTo be continued.J 


WHEN WE WERE BITS O’ BAIRNIES. 


When we were bits o’ bairnies, an’ toddlin’ but an’ bon. 

We kenned moiiy a happy day Ave ne’er again shall ken ; 

Yet the sweets o’ happy childhood leave a flood upon the heart. 

That aft Avill gush in torrents Avhen our brichter days depart. 

There was cannie Jamie Dawson, Avi’ his bonnie gowden hair, 

An’ slee wee Maggie Morris, wi’ her face sae sweet an’ fair, 

An’ lauchin’ winsome Lily, Avi’ her wily hazel ee. 

That stole awa’ the lowen hearts o’ mony mae than me. 

When the sun in a’ its glory peep’d ayont Demyot’s broAV, 

An’ the bonnie Avee bit flowers were clad in blobs o’ siller dew; 

Like a pack o’ fleein’ fairies to the burnics Ave Avad gang. 

An’ the woods Avad echo round about, sac merrily we sang ! 

An’ we little thoucht that time wad mak’ a change upon us a’, 

.^n’ glowin’ hearts Avad cease to beat, Avhen some were far awa’, 

As we pu’d the hips an’ haws, an’ the rowans frae the tree. 

Or row’d amang the heather bdlls as lichtsome as a bee. 

Ah, we wadna change our merry lot for lady or for laird. 

As we jink’d about the muckle stacks in Willie Thamson’s yard. 

Or slipp'd frae ane anither to the nook where Lily flew, 

To prie the hinied sweets that sprang Rn’ glisten’d on her mou’. 

An’ I’ll ever mind that lauchin’ ee that lichted up our mirth 
An’ the couthie cracks at e’enin’ by her minnie’s cheery hearth; 

There was joy in a’ our faces, there was love in ilka smile. 

As she rugg’d our tonsil headies lookin’ blessin’s a’ the while. 

But as time gaed slipin’ by, oh, anither cam’ to woo. 

But she said her heart was AVillie’s, an’ she promised to be true; 

Yet her minnie ca’d me puir, an’ bad’ her think na mair o’ me; 

Sae she gied awa’ her plighted han',—her heart she couldna gie. 

Yet aft I see her sittin’ by the rowan tree alane, 

AVhere I hae breathed o’ fondest love, an’ thoucht her a’ my ain, 

An’ she looks me in the face, Avhile the tears row frae her ee, 

Yet I hae nae heart to bless her, tho’ she’s a’ the Avarld to me. 

But when a’ is bathed in darkness, syne the tears come owre my cheek, 
An’ this heart Avill swell Avi’ sorrow till I canna sec or speak; 

Sae I try whiles to forget her in this Aveary heart o’ mine, 

Tlio’ I see her aye the lauchin’ thing I keut her lang sin' syne. M. B. 
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MY SERENADEE. 

“My dear child,” said a maiden lady of an uncertain age, “ you need not 
blush 80 ; I dare say the young gentleman who has just passed the window 
has no idea of your existence.” 

“ But he passes every day, aunt.” 

“ AVell, what of that ? ” said the lady. 

“ But he looks in at the window,” said the young lady. 

“ Ah, indeed! ” said her aunt. 

“And he wears a sprig of myrtle in his coat, aunt; and you know that 
means ‘ true.’ ” 

“ lloally, you amuse me, child ! Anything more ? ” 

“ No, aunt,” was the reply. 

“ Then, my dear child, you are a bit of a goose, and ought to know better,” 
said her aunt. “ I am afraid you are too fond of reading idle tales when you 
might be better employed. Well, well, I suppose we cannot put an old head 
on young shoulders, and yours are very young yet; ” and she might have 
added pretty ones, covered as they were with locks of the softest and richest 
brown hair in the world. Pretty girls are so common that I need not describe 
pretty Bose Arnold, as she and her aunt were sitting before the fire in that 
magic hour when the glare of day has passed and twilight is only just coming; 
when tenderness touches the hardest heart; when life seems more ideal, less 
dark, and cold, and dull. 

“ Shall I tell you what happened to myself, Bose ” 

“ Yes, do, aunt.” 

“Well, I will. You will see that there was once a time when your old 
aunt was as silly as you are now.” 

Bose laid her beautiful face on her aunt’s lap, and looked up, and her aunt 
began :— 

“ Miss Silkstone kept a select establishment at Brighton for a limited 
number of young ladies, from whom the most unexceptionable references were 
required. She frequently advertised in the Times^ and had always a vacancy 
for one or two. But you know as well as I that there never yet was a school 
for a limited number, that had not a vacancy for a genteel and well-connected 
pupil. I was that, and more. Why, then, was I sent to Miss Silkstone’s 
salubrious abode? Well, the truth is. Dr. Bolus, our family physician, 
hinted that a little change of air and an occasional bath in the sea would not 
be amiss. ‘ The system requires bracing, ma’am,’ said he to mamma. ^ We 
are getting,’ added the dear, fat old man, as he contemplated my growing 
figure, ‘ a little pale and thin; our roses are not quite so red as they might 
be.’ Girl as I was, I had read Lord Byron’s GorsaiVy and his lines in Cliilde 
Harold bidding the deep and dark-blue ocean roll on, and had by heart Barry 
Cornwall’s songs ; and I loved, as girls of seventeen do love, passionately. 

The sea ! the sea ! the open sea ! 

The ever freshy the ever free I 

and made no objection to the arrangement which for awhile transplanted^^ 
from the paternal roof. It was not reluctantly, then, that I journeyed to 
the scene of my future residence. I was not bad-looking, and I knew that I 
had a love of a bonnet which would set all the girls wild. I had not lived at 
Clapham for nothing, you may be sure. 

“Arrived at school, I did as the rest. On Sunday we went to,,church. 
Now the church service is rather long; and, however pious and proper one 
may be disposed to be, one cannot be always looking at the minister or at one’s 
prayer-book. In one of my occasional peeps at the congregation I found the 
eyes of a young man intently fixed on mo. It was evident to me and all the 
rest of the girls that his ardent gaze was directed to no other than myself. 
The next Sunday the same phenomenon was witnessed; the next, it was the 
same. I was pleased, yet annoyed. Miss Silkstone gave me many a private 
lecture in her own apartments. Mademoiselle, as we were taught to call 
our French governess, was delighted; the girls all laughed; and, to make 
assurance doubly sure, I had been informed that one of the maids had been 
asked by a gentleman the name of the Hew girl, whom he declared to be a 
* regular stunner.’ 

“Now it was clear to me and all the rest of us that this inquiry could have 
come from no other than from the gentleman whose optics had been so 
regularly, and, as it seemed, irresistibly exercised on myself. Presently 
another symptom of his admiration was manifested. Every evening at a 
certain hour, under the wall of our garden, were heard the dulcet sounds of 
an accordion; all said it was my church admirer thus renewing on week¬ 
days the homage that he had offered me at church on Sundays. I thought 
what every one said must be true, and listened with peculiar pleasure to 
‘Annie Laurie,’ and ‘ My Beautiful Star,’ and ‘Jeannette and Jeannot,’ and 
‘I Dreamt that I Dwelt in Marble Halls,’ and other popular airs; all of 
which I had heard, it is true, played before, but never, so it seemed to ine, 
with such pathos and power as under the present circumstances. Wjjat a 
delicate way of being courted! Of course I was not in love; but, girl-like, I 
was glad to think that some one was in love with me. 

“ J ust at this time I had to leave school for a few days; at the same time, 
by a strange coincidence, the serenading ceased, and my admirer was absent 
from his pew in church. Surely, then, I was right in thinking that I was 
the object of aU these delicate attentions. The more I thought about it, the 
more certain I felt. Suspicion was banished; doubt now gave place to 
certainty. The mystery was cleared up—the serenade was for me, and the 
serenader was he whom I had seen at church. I must say, when I had 
come to this conclusion, I became impatient of tliis serenading, and wished 
either to change it into something of a more satisfactory character, or for it to 
cease altogether. Mademoiselle and myself, without saying a word to the 
other girls, resolved to bring matters to a crisis. For this purpose we resolved 
to secure the first opportunity ; nor was it long before one presented itself. 

“ One dark night, when the usual serenading was going on, and Miss 


Silkstone happened to be particularly engaged with the friends of a new pupil 
who had come to tea, we hastily put on an old shawl and bonnet apiece; 
slipped out of the house forthwith, quite unperceived; rushed down to the 
end of the garden, and somehow or other found our way to the top of 
the wall. The night, as I have said, was dark; we could see no one, and the 
unknown was vigorously going through his accustomed musical performance. 

I fancied I could see the graceful outline of my admirer, as he swept his fingers 
oyer his beloved instrument, and told to the cold dark night, and the sad and 
silent stars, all the love and hope and purpose of his heart. I listened with an 
interest that thrilled my whole frame. There he was, languishing for me ; 
dreaming that I was smiling ^on his love. There could be no doubt that 
I was the Annie Laurie fof-whom he would lay him down and die! I 
was his “ Beautiful Star, up in Heaven so high,” no less certain. What was I 
to do ? Did not such touching lovo deserve some graceful recognition ? Was 
he to realise the mournful fate of which he sang ? Was I, so young, to be a 
cruel murderer, and all through life to have my heart bowed down with a 
sense of the fearful bui-den of such a crime ? Yet, would it not be imprudent 
to address a gentleman to whom I had never been introduced ? I was in a 
frightful state of agitation; I could feel my cheeks getting red, and my heart 
jumped right up to the top of my throat. What should I do ] 

“ ‘ Why, speak to him, of course,’ said Mademoiselle, who was getting very 
cold, ‘ or he will be laid up with influenza for a month.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, dear,’ said I, ‘ I wish he would not come playing here.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, nonsense I ’ said she. ‘ Speak to him; it will be capital fun.’ 

“ ‘No, no ; anything but that,’ exclaimed I, in an agony of fear. 

“ ‘Well, if you won’t speak,’ said she, ‘send him a token.’ 

“ ‘ A token ? ’ Ah 1 that was a capital idea ! There could be no harm in 
that. He was just beneath me. I gathered a few leaves and let them fall. 

“ ‘ Hush! ’ said Mademoiselle. 

“ The accordion went on as usual. The leaves evidently had produced 
no effect. 

“ ‘ Try again,’ said she. 

“I did so. We listened—no acknowledgment. The accordion went bn 
vigorously as ever. 

“ ‘ Let us go,’ said I, not a little frightened. 

“ ‘ No, no; ’ said she, ‘ try again.’ 

“ I did so. The music stopped, the serenader changed his position ; but 
in a moment recommenced his anj;nous strain. I grew quite frightened, 

“ ‘ Oh, do let us go,’ I whispered. 

“ ‘ No, no,’ said Mademoiselle ; ‘ try once more.’ 

“Again fell the leaves, again we listened, again the accordion ceased. 
There was a cough, then a pause, then another cough, as if the serenader 
was impatient, and expected to be addressed. We strained our eyes, and 
just saw the dim outline of a figure. 

“ ‘ Come! none of that ’ere ! ’ was his exclamation. 

“ I could scarce believe my ears. My refined lover indulging in such 
vulgar and common-place language! I scarce knew whether to laugh or 
cry. However, I did neither, but said, as calmly as my excited feelings 
would allow me, ‘ What did you say ? ’ 

“ ‘ Why, none o’ that ’ere, to be sure ! Pitching lots o’ dirt on to a poor 
feUow. What do you mean ? ’ 

“ There was some terrible mistake. My friend came to my rescue. Sum¬ 
moning up her dignity, and peering over the wall, she said severely, ‘ Young 
man, who are you ? ’ 

“ ‘ Me, marm ? Why, Joe, the butcher’s boy, to be sure ! ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, indeed! ’ said Mademoiselle. ‘ And what do you here ? ’ 

“ ‘ You see,’ he replied, ‘ I hain’t got no place at home to practise in; so I 
comes every night here, ’cause the wall keeps the wind off; and now it’s 
time for me to be off.’ 

“ And away he went off whistling, leaving me disenchanted of my love. 

I may only add that I endured an additional pang when, a short time alter- 
wards, I found that the eyes that always glared at me at church, squinted.. 
Since then I have not been quite so hasty in jumping at conclusions. 

“ And now, Bose, dear, we had better get to work; ring for Ellen to bring 
lights, and now draw the curtains.” 

Bose got up to do so. As she approached the window, the individual with 
the myrtle passed. Bose thought nothing of it, and it is well she did not. 
as later in life she knew him well as a married man and a friend of hei 
husband and her own. C. D. 


KING WINTEB. 


King Winter owed the world a grudge 

For defaming his ancient name, 

For calling him lazy, and laggard, and 
slow— 

That ho now-a-days never came. 

Quoth he, “ i3y my icicles bright I 
swear 

I will give them a benefit now; ” 

And his eyes look’d red, and his cheeks 
look’d blue. 

And dark was his angry brow. 

And he straightway rose from his frozen 
lair 

By the side of the bleak North 
Sea, 

And silently, swiftly he strided on 

O’er mountain, and meadow, and 
lea. 


He lock'd up the water, ho wither’d the 
trees, 

IIo breathed, and his blighting breath 

On imaiy a living and flourishing thing 

Brought sorrow, and sickness, and 
death. 

A voice went forth through the shivering 
h-.nd. 

And tliousarifls re-echoed the cry, 

“We arc perishing fast witli staiWation 
and cold. 

Give us comfort and help, or we 
die.” 

King Winter listen’d, and laugh’d aloud 
With a grini, malicious leer; 

“Ye have bearded mo oft; but ye now 
shall rue 

That at last King Winter*.s here ! ” 

F. P. A. 


Doubt. —When, in a case of doubtful morality, you feel disposed to ask, 
“Is there any harm in doing this.^” pray answer it by asking yoursell 
another, “ Is there any harm in letting it alone ? ” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Libra.— No wonder that peace in 1815 was hailed all 

‘ over Europe with the most frantic acclamations of de¬ 
light, for the cessation then gave us repose. War then 
only gsivo u.s glory, debt, cind poverty i now lot us see 
what peace has done for this same once, and, we fear, 
still very over burdened country—Great Britain—since 
Wellington achieved a decided victory over one of the 
erreatest men that ever lived. Well, then, since the 
famous battle of Waterloo, we have planted colonies in 
every quarter of the globe, and laid the foundations of 
empires, which, in the time to come, will rule the 
■world. Let us compare British America of 1861 with 
British America of 1815, and from a comparatively 
insignificant colony, we shall trace the rise and 
progress of a country, self-governed, and nearly 
equalling in extent the United States of America. 
We have sown the seeds of a future England in New 
i^ealand, peopled the extensive plains of Australia 
— the largest island in the world — taken possession 
of a portion of the dominions of the Emperor of China, 
and extended our influence by commerce and treaties 
over the whole of the vast chain of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, which Malte Brun and other geographers would 
elevate to a fifth grand division of the world, under the 
comprehensive title of Oceania : find last and more im¬ 
portant than all of our territorial acquisitions, we have 
acquired absolute sway over the richest, and, next to ' 
China, the most populous country in Asia—the East | 
Indies, where two hundred millions of human beings j 
acknowledge our supremacy. It is true that the 
Imperial possession of our Indian Empire is the 
result of the Sepoy revolt and the war which followed ; 
but that was a defensive war for the maintenance 
of peace. The imagination is dazzled, awed by the 
stupendous size of this mighty portion of the 
British jcmpire, and we feel inclined to pause and 
ask ourselves whether it is not a fiction, a bril¬ 
liant coinage of the brain. But no, our flag, with 
its bright red cross, waves in the breeze of every 
eastern land—from Cape Comorin and Calcutta to the 
beautiful valley of Cashmere; and we are only arrested 
in our commercial conquests by the wide-spreading 
deserts of Tartary. 

William Tell. —Our columns must henceforward be 
closed to accusations which, to saj’’ the least, are in 
excessively bad taste, and to assertions “that the 
Queen of Spain is a far more exalted personage as far 
as the publie eye catches her than our own Queen.” 
Do you know the true character of Isabella of Spain ? 
Our Correspondent, to whom our answers afford mirth, 
although he adds, with curious inconsistency, that 
“Our opinions are omnipotent, and very justly so 
with our Correspondents,” finally asserts that “ Mr. 
Bright is right, the English are a befool’d people, and 
between a selfish Queen and an unscrupulous oligarchy, 
they are well fleeced.” We can only add, that there is 
a class of people who are not penetrable by facts or 
argument. William Tell has, moreovei', fallen into 
ccstacies with Eugenie Tell, because she is no 
“throne-worshipper,” and wishes they were in 
“ acquaintance-reach.” They can easily become so 
through the second column of the Times. Our Cor¬ 
respondents, male and female, (unless both of the 
latter sex, and which we presume them to be,) can 
marry. Then they can leave this “befool’d” people. 
The world is all before them where to choose : their 
favourite America, just going to pieces ; or they may 
seek the dominions of the model empire of France, or 
of Isabella the chaste ; only let us finally warn them not 
therein to write such ribaldry against the head of the 
Government as they have against our Queen, or their 
noms de plume vfonld not avail them, and they would 
be speedily sent to prison, there to meditate on a model 
Government. 

Ada M.—You must submit to your fate, and draw the 
attention of your husband to the following remarks. 
Some of the greatest men who were married were un¬ 
happy in that state. Of the ancients, Aristotle, So¬ 
crates, Pittacus, Periander, Euripides, and Aristo¬ 
phanes, all complain of their wives. But what of that? 
Had they contributed anything out of their large stock 
of intelligence to elevate womanhood? Not a particle ; 
and the glimpses we have of the domestic life of Greece 
prove that women were in the worst possible state—in 
fact, no better than slaves ; and Socrates and a ristotle, 
in marrying, evinced less wisdom than Pythagoras 
.and Diogenes, for the latter avoided a connection they 
had no disposition either to chasten or adorn. The 
wrongs of woman in those days, as well as the present, 
recoiled on the heads of those who had the power but 
not the will to make her a more feminine being. And 
the same may be said of such memorable i)ersonages 
as Dante, Boccaccio, Milton, Byron, Steele, Addison, 
Dryden, Molibre, Racine, Sterne, Garrick, and Lord 
Bacon. All of them had formed a low estimate of 
woman; and she, in fulfilment of her destiny to bruise 
the serpent’s head throughout all time, punished these 
great men, as warnings and examples to all future 
generations. And so she will punish, and is punishing 
daily, until it shall be generally allowed that her lot 
should be cast in a purer and larger mould. 

Ricardo. —You can ea.sily commence life, and married 
life too, on £200 a year. But we cannot advise you to 

- abandon mother and sisters. Can you not wait awhile ? 
It is astonishing what wonders a little patience works. 
One of our prime-ministers used to leave his letters un¬ 
answered for several days, and thCn would laughingly 
remark that most of his correspondents had answered 
themselves. Well, we ourselves have constantly in 
private life the same experience. It does seem hard 
that you should be forced to abandon your dearest 
parent and sisters. Hitherto your conduct has been 
above praise. 


Epicte ius.— We shall not answer you directly, but ad¬ 
dress ourselves to the general body of our readers. 
There is an individual independence which cannot be 
ignored with safety. In the present state of society 
inequalitic.s are essential to its maintenance; and, 
consequently, social exigencies are daily arising, so 
that there must be some provisions made for those 
who have fallen victims to disease, misfortune, or any 
of the numerous casualties which are hourly occur¬ 
ring, and which no human forethought or prudence 
could have avoided. Now, if this provision against 
the cireumstances of the future could be soestablislied 
as to polish, adorn, and elevate all elasses-i-the work¬ 
ing ones especially—it would consult the dictates of 
that Providence tliat guides the world, and insure that 
every successive generation should not be inferior to 
its predecessor. Charity, in the world’s acceptation 
of the word, cannot accomplish this good work, 
because charity promotes the depression sought to 
be avoided, or, at all events, softened in severity. 

It must be something noble, general, and based 
on sound economical principles. It must also in ] 
its whole scope be proof against all changes i 
but tho.se brought about by devastations which 
lead to the decline and fall of nations. It must • 
also be self-supporting, independent in its tone, its [ 
actions, and the most remote of its tendencies. Tliere { 
must be nothing sordid or base in its composition, • 
but, being universal, tend to bring all classes of the ; 
communit}'- into closer harmony, to make them more 'i 
of Christians than they are now, and to render them j 
more worthy of themselves, their civilisation, and f 
their heavenward aspirations. > 

A Lover of Ancient Customs.—A lady has been taken j 
to task for upholding a very old cu.stom—that of kiss¬ 
ing under the mistletoe. Really her friends must be '• 
getting too sen.sitive. Over-refinement is as bad as ‘ 
rudeness. With intimate friends, and in society which 
has still sense enough about it to be kindly and , 
homely, we see little harm in it. The highest literary ; 
authority we have thus speaks of the mistletoe :— i 
“ With its pearl-liko berry, it is at once an ornament, j 
a provocative, and an excuse. In decorous circles, it ' 
gives rise to a little fun and a few blushes; in more ; 
Arcadian homes it shelters an abundance of honest, 
uncompromising kissing. * * * It is a very good •' 
thing to go under the decorous or indecorous mistletoe, ' 
to enjoy harmless fun, to give some play to young • 
animal spirits; and not to think for an hour or two i 
very anxiously about the religious principles, artistic : 
tiifates, or prospective and present incomes of chance j 
compatdons” That is, as we often quote, it is good to 1 
bo merry and wise, to enjoy innocent fun, to clear ! 
one’s mind of the scandalous wrong thoughts which I 
would turn innocence itself to sin, and which always ; 
had a substratum of wicked insinuations at its back. . 
To the pure all things are pure ; and wo may depend ; 
that a merry old custom, derived they'say from the i 
Druids themselves, who, with golden sickle and white i 
beard, drew the female devotees into a charmed circle, ; 
and there saluted them with a sound kiss, will not be I 
banished to please a few prudes. It is better to kiss j 
openly under the mistletoe than secretly behind the : 
door. When your friends (?) tease you, sing to them 1 
“ Kiss me quick and go, my honey,” and tell them to i 
write on their drawing-room doors at Christmas par- I 
ties, Caveat oscuLator (“ All kissing forbidden ”). i 

Antares. —Nothing can be more touching than to behold ! 
a woman who had been all tenderness and depend- j 
ence, and alive t) every trivial roughness while tread- i 
ing the prosi^erous paths of life, suddenly rising in ' 
mental force to be the comforter and supporter of! 
her husband under misfortune, and abiding with un¬ 
shrinking firmness the bitterest winds of adversity. 
As the vine which has long twined its graceful foliage 
about the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, 
will, when the hardy plant is rifted by the thunder¬ 
bolt, cling round it with its caressing tendrils, and 
bind up its shattered boughs, so it is beautifully 
ordained that woman, who is the mere dependant and 
ornament of man in his happier hours, should be his 
stay and solace when smitten by sudden calamity— 
winding herself into the rugged recesses of his nature, 
tenderly supporting the drooping head and biryling 
up the broken heart. In what does all this strength 
consist but in reliance on the future—a steady con¬ 
fidence in the trim vessel which carries us over the 
waters of life, and that Providence which we firmly 
believe keeps careful watch over our wayward des¬ 
tinies. 

Laurel Wreath. —After flirting with otliers you are 
caught yourself. From your letter we believe that 
you love deeply, and are beloved in return. Wait 
“a wee,” as the Scotch bodies say. In love, as in 
every thing else, our doctrine is “Faith and Patience.” 

' Try and learn the lesson. When the professor does 
marry you we hope that he will read you a rare lesson 
on flirting. Do flirts make constant wives, or do they 
flirt just a little to make their husbands jealous ? We 
believe they do the latter; once a flirt always a flirt. 
And when the flirt is a widow, what an enormous 
execution she must do 1 As maid, wife, or widow, 
flirts are execrable. St. Paul himself could not 
regard them with common Christian temper; and no 
wonder. 

Mary Tudor. —Read the answer to Laurel Wreath, 
and let love find out a way. ’ 

M. M. M.—Certainly, unless by a miraculous interven¬ 
tion, “spirits” cannot be seen. How can they be so, 
when their very name proves that they are not to 
the eye “ demonstrable,” as fchakspeare hath it. 
All authentic spiritual appearances, that is all asser¬ 
tions of thc.sG occurrences from the lips of credible 
persons, arc ti’aceable to a diseased I'otina, or an over¬ 
wrought brain. Bleeding and physic have laid a great 
many ghosts. i 


A Great Ad^hirer.— To answer general signatures like 
the above would cause endless confusion. Adopt 
either a name or initials.—It is a correct expression if 
correctly applied; pa—raf-fin, giving the two a’s the 
Italian sound. 

A. V.—Luther did not hold the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, but of consubstantiation, and wrote his cele¬ 
brated book, VooL Misabrauch der M&^sen, Of the Abuse 
of the Mass, during the year 1521, whilst at the Wart- 
burg. 

Americanus. —We never publish recipes of articles that 
are dangerous in their manufacture .—The i<ican Lame 
Gazette, published by the Agricultural Implement Com¬ 
pany, Swan Lane, City, E.O. 

John T.—There are no greasy bodies that will dye the 
hair brown and black. Pomatums in stick will stain 
the hair temporarily.—See No. 749. 

Other Communications Received.—A. B P_Annie 

S.—E. T. W.— Lallie j.—S. P.—Tiieits.—B. B.— 
Tnos. N.—M. T. R.—W. G.—R. S.— Alice. —F. A.L.— 
J. H. C.—W. B.— Troila.—xVlice F. —E. H. J.— 
Sphinx.— W.B. T. L.— Alfred L.— Florence May (the 
handwriting is better than the attempt .atpoitry). —Sea 
Foam (we will look them up; 3 *es,scnd it for appz’oval).— 
Lily (your aunt was I’ight; wemustnever letour wishes 
trip up our judgment).—L. S. N. (your album-writer 
copied them out of the Family Hei'ald). — Ada Hartley 
(already lady-like; more impetuous than her namc.sake). 
—H. P. (apply at the hospital where you were a pa¬ 
tient).—A. E. R (probably Betty got hold of it; we 
never dispute her judgment).—J. T. G. (read “ My 
Serenader ; ” raise your hat if you like). — An Impul¬ 
sive One (both would be unmaidenly ; do nothing 
clande-stinely from your parents).— Bessie P. (your in¬ 
formants are correct; lady-like).— Fannie J. (not, if 
in season; if known, the service would not be per¬ 
formed; registration secures all your civil rights).— 
Ida (it does not aflect the marriage ; your silence is 
legally constructed to have been consent).— Unsophis¬ 
ticated (etiquette requires the fir.rt advance to be made 
by those who have resided longest in the place).— 
Sarah C. (write to the minister as you propose).— 
A Lodger (no; you must submit to the inconvenience). 
— Pluto (the husband, if he is the survivor; a moiety 
only).— John J. N. (you are too young to maiTy ; in¬ 
jurious). — Bronze (you may obtain the exchange 
through any banker).— Geo. DI. (as a debt, with writ¬ 
ten evidence of its existence ; it must depend upon 
the expenses of the witnesses from abroad).—S. T. H. 
(not perfectly; OllendorflTs system). — Blanche S. 
(if presented to her after a promise of marriage had 
been accepted by her).— Nelsoni (with fancy work 
from a City warehouse).—R. F. (duties and salarie.s 
vary in different ships ; inquire of some one who has 
served in that capacity).— Reed (equally good; see 
No. 116).— Como (no).—M. S. B. (apply to a ship-owner 
or a merchant).— Thos. J. (we do not decide bets ; but 
you have lost yours; see Nos. 849 and 902).— Caroline 
F. C (get your friends to speak to him).—J. 8. T. (all 
depends upon the wording of the deed of relea.se).— 
Seymour (more suited for the Leisure Hour). —A. W. 
(study logic and rhetoric).—L. 8. A. (she alone has 
power over it; it was an “out and out” gift).— 
F. L. W. (correct and old, elliptical for “are not”).— 
James D. (of Mr. Deacon, 154, Leadenhall Street, Lon¬ 
don ; he keeps a list of unclaimed dividends).— Luke 
(those supplied by the National Trust Society, 74, King 
William Street, City). — Amicus (Canada West, or 
Canada East; the United States are in a state of too 
much agitation at present).—S W. (no; unless well 
recommended). — Hose, Alice, and Mary (you did 
quite right).— Airy, Fairy, and Lillian (we have not 
found it).— Ada F. (how are they applied?).— Emma 
(the Princess Royal).— French Partridge (it is the 
bride’s cake, not the bridegroom’s cake).— Emily Jane 
(take no notice of it).—M. J. P. (apply to Mr. Henry, 
Patent and Registration Office, 84, Fleet Street, E.C.). 
— Berringtonian (of Mr. Goodman, bookseller, 4u7, 
Strand, W.C.).— Athele (read Reuben Roj’’s shilling 
treatise on backgammon, published by Causton, Nag’s 
Head Court, Gracechurch Street, E.C.).— Thos. A. 
(see No. 819).— Waddington (see Nos. 386 and 390).— 
Sutton (see Nos. 583 and 789; no).— Florence (see 
Nos. 526 and 690). — Luscinus (see No. 384).—A. B. F. 
(.see No. 865).— Ivy (see No. 511).—E. J. D. (see No.s. 
894, 904, and 913). 
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THE \YONDERFUL YEAR, 1860. 

One of the peculiar attributes of eternity strikes us as we contemplate a 
portion of time. Lust year, for instance, can be no portion of eternity. 
A whole is that which hath parts. Now eternity, without a beginning and 
without an end, certainly cannot be divided into parts. What part of eternity 
can a year be ? You see, upon the serious contemplation of anything, man 
knows so little that he falls into the mists. We have a Myrza vision, with 
clouds at both ends. Life is a many-coloured rainbow, which at each side 
loses itself in indistinctness. So 1860, which is just as dead as 1680 or the 
year 1, or any portion of time which you may mention, is whirled back again 
into a boundless space of eternity, but is just far olf enough for us to contem¬ 
plate it with calmness. We are near enough to remember, not too near to 
feel familiar. We cannot well look at an object unless we are a little way off. 
It is not well to talk of 1860 and its doings at one o’clock of the morning of 
the 1st of January, 1861, anymore than it is well to reckon up all the 
beauties or faults of a man’s character immediately after the breath is out of 
his body. The best way is to let his general characteristics fuse into an har¬ 
monious whole, and then look at it carefully. 

The most advanced and learned of a certain faith, we believe, abandoned 
the assertion of the antiquity of their prominent doctrines—that is, as 
much as they ever abandon anything—and have retreated to the firmer 
basis of the doctrine of development. Now, this may very well exist in 
religious matters. Certainly we may find a very positive development in 
time, and the year 1860 may be quoted as a proof of it. It is a very different 
year from 1840 or 1850 ; perhaps that of 1830 most resembles it. 

Upon looking back at any portion of time, one of the first things which 
we remark is, that those events which we thought important at the moment 
lose much of their meaning, and other and more obscure events evolve them¬ 
selves from the general mass, and assume sometimes a very gigantic import¬ 
ance. Thus, towards the end of 1859, a map was published in Laris, 
and reproduced in this country, which purported to give a new arrangement of 
various kingdoms in Europe. We did not know what to make of it. The 
wise ones among us thought it a publisher’s speculation, but some few 
shook their heads, put it down as the Emperor’s doing and thought, and 
now we see, with some correctness, that it was a straw thrown up to see 
which way the wind blew. If all its arrangements have not been carried 
out, the principal changes are now in course of being effected. France has 
gained territory and so has Sardinia; Austria and the Pope have been 
seriously damaged, and the face of Italy thoroughly changed. In January 
1860, we knew little of these things. On the 10th of last January a great 
literary man was buried in Westminster Abbey. We do not open that 
shrine of departed greatness every year for the purpose, and Lord Macaulay’s 
funeral was of sufficient importance for it to form a land-mark of memory. 
Our young men will talk of it, and date from it in the next century, as 
our old ones now refer to Fox’s, or to Pitt’s, or to Nelson’s funeral. 
Thirteen days later the misfortune which seems to have attended the Great 
Eastern steam-ship throughout its existence, culminated in the loss of its 
commander, and Captain Harrison was drowned within easy reach of land by 
the upsetting of his boat in Southampton Water. The great ship, which 
after all may inaugurate a new era in steam navigation, -had become so 
popular, and was looked upon with so fond an eye, that the event 
assumed almost a national importance, one which overbalanced that of 
the growth of a much more important political feeling — that of the 
secession of Romish party from the Emperor Napoleon. On the 17th 
the Romanist primate Dixon publicly denounced the Emperor as one some¬ 
what worse than Judas Iscariot; on the 30th the Pope referred in an under¬ 
hand way to him in his encyclical letter concerning the Romagna; through 
February and March this hostile feeling was sedulously promulgated, and on 
the 7th of April the Pope again fired his biggest gun, the major excommuni¬ 
cation, “by which apostolic letter the punishment of major excommunication 
is inflicted on the invaders and usurpers of some of our pontifical provinces.” 
Strange to say, neither Victor Emmanuel nor his abettor Napoleon were 
brought down (on their knees) by this alarming explosion. We noted the 
fact shortly afterwards in our article, “The Thunder of Rome,” in No. 889; 
but we cannot but add that very grave results from it may yet be hidden in 
the womb of Time. Europe is by no means freed from the nightmare of 
superstition, and to prove it, on the very day that the Pope’s encyclical 
letter was dated, one of those perverse clergymen who fancy that retro¬ 
gression is progress, and that England will some day lapse again into the 
sectarianism she has abandoned, stirred up his congregation to fury heat by 
crosses and candlesticks, and idle mummeries, and the riot at St. George’s- 
iu-the-East ran so high that the church was obliged to be cleared by 
the police! Here again may be more than we see at present. These riots, 
which were continued at intervals throughout the year, may be the germ of 
immense changes in the Church, just as the old women’s riot in Edinburgh 
was the spark which blew Episcopaliaiiism almost clean out of Scotland. 

The Builders’ strike, the cause of misery to thousands, was drawing 
to a close in February; on the 10th the master builders withdrew their 
declaration. Here again is matter for thought as to the true relations of 
capital and labour; more important too is this to us than the Spanish retro- 
uressive war with Morocco, which, on the 9th of the month, resulted in 
the capture of Tetuan. Little else resulted from the last Holy war, wherein 
the priests had been busy enough in blessing Christian soldiers tor the very 
Christian act of cutting Moors’ tliroats. So you will see that we are not 
quite out of the dark ages. Meantime the cession of Savoy and Nice was 
going bravely on. On the 15th, Lord Normanby had opened a debate in the 
Lords about it j the whole of the press condemned it us a piece ot treachery j 


Lord John Russell had made a memorable declaration that we must now look 
for new allies; the Emperor of the French had thrown a sop to Cerberus in 
the shape of a new commercial treaty, and Mr. Kinglake, in the Commons, 
had exposed the whole transaction as a secret bargain between two rulers for 
help; the helping party in the meantime pocketing the bribe and calling 
Heaven^ to witness that France went to war for an idea. From both the 
annexation and the commercial treaty we may expect most important events 
to spring, sufficient to render February 1860 a remarkable month. Socially 
also we had been at work. Remarkable midnight meetings, and a fine letter 
from the Archbishop of Dublin upon the only real panacea for many evils, 
Education, closed the month. 

On the first of March the English are again up and doing; we debate 
upon the defenceless state of the ihames ; we arm thousands of our young 
men, and, at peace with all the world, the Queen openly receives at Court 
hundreds of officers of her Volunteers. We debate much on the French 
Treaty, and with difficulty swallow the bait. On the 19th the Swiss 
protest against the annexation and send envoys to England; about the same 
day the King of Piedmont annexes JEmilia and Tuscany, and certain Royal 
dukedoms drop out of the map of Europe, notwithstanding the protests of 
Austria; we prepare to fight the Chinese, and have altogether John Bull’s 
hands full; we inaugurate rifle practice, and export spectacles to India for 
“ short-sighted soldiers,” seeing that we find a marksman a really valuable 
commodity. 

On the 18th of April, into which we have drifted, the noble art of battering 
each other’s faces to pieces was exhibited, and all England rang with the 
“ pluck” of the men ; and two days before a Protestant Earl of Shrewsbury 
had entered Alton Towers to the great chagrin of the Romanist party. 
Church-rates, bankruptcy, and paper-duty bills, all important matters, divided 
the rest of the month. 

In May the Pullinger frauds proved that outward respectaljiJity oan be 
more hypocritical, and a great deal worse than open wickedness; and during 
the month, the two Estates of the realm came into actual contact, the 
Lords negativing the acts of the Commons in regard to the repeal of the paper 
duties. Here, again, important results might have been expected, had not 
the people been much more politically wise than they were thirty years ago; 
so that, notwithstanding the attempts of certain loud demagogues to blow up 
the flame, the “ row ” died out from inanition, and the Lords have it still their 
own way ; the class to be benefited by the repeal being, if significant, much 
too small for the empire to care about. But in the early part of this month 
Garibaldi threw himself, with a mere handful of volunteers, against a kingdom 
which had nearly 150,000 troops of all kinds under arms, which possessed 
arsenals, ships of war, docks, forts, castles, and ammunition. He and his 1200 
were as brave, and will be as celebrated as the 300 of Spartans who fell with 
Leonidas; but they were more fortunate. On the 30th of June Garibaldi had 
fought ten battles, and had won Melazza and Messina. With wonderful general¬ 
ship he invaded Naples, and on the 10th of November King Victor Emmanuel 
had entered that city, seated in the carriage of Garibaldi, and hailed as King of 
Italy. So that the dream of the poet, and the philanthropist, and the lover 
of his country—that dream which had still been fresh through a night of 
horrid cruelties and tortures—was realised in this year. A new career opened 
up to a gallant people; a new bold ally offered to England, and another 
future to Europe. At the same time the belief in simple bravery and good¬ 
ness, in utter self-denial, in heroic valour and thorough singleness of purpose, 
was given to all the world. On the 12th of November Garibaldi retired 
with one attendant to his simple Rocky Home, poorer than Cincinnatus, 
poorer than when he invaded Sicily, richer only in glory and in fame. There 
is no saying what heroic result may be obtained from the example of this 
man. Garibaldi is far and away the most gigantic figure in modern history. 
He dwarfs all others. Napoleon, the author of a million deaths, upon the 
rock of St. Helena, is little in comparison to the author of ten millions of free 
men on his chosen Patmos of Caprera. 

We have been led out of our way in chronicling the stupendous event of 
the year. The prophet of the map was right; the face of Europe is changed. 
At home in June and July we have little to offer in comparison with this. 
The progress of peace is not so startlino’ as that of war. Debates on harbours 
of refuge, a visit of the Orpheonists, a rifle match at Wimbledon in which John 
Bull beats the Swiss rifles, a distress at Coventry (the unforeseen result of a 
fashion which wears very little ribbon), a bill lor fortifications, for which a 
vote even of £2,000,000 is given, a mysterious murder at Road, and a very 
diabolical murder and matricide at Walworth, complete our catalogue; whilst 
in Damascus, on the 18th of July, Christians are massacred and the French 
interfere ; again an important event, which may lead to a French occupation 
ill the East—a serious matter for John Bull, or again a new arrangement in 
the map, not of Europe this time but of that of Asia. Perhaps this little 
cloud, now no bigger than a man’s hand, may disperse—it may grow into a 
serious storm. 

In the meantime kings meet in August at Tbplitz, but, as the press is not 
behind the curtain, little is heard about the meeting. We have Volunteer 
reviews inaugurated during July in Hyde Park. All over the country ^ 
“ Defence, not Defiance,” U the motto of the “ yonng men” who keep John j 
Bull's shop. Count Persigny compliments our Volunteers, and the country j 
aids by its firm attitude the enfranchisement ot Italy. The 1 rince of \y ales . 
visits Canada and the Uuited States, winning golden opinion. History 
jg promisiiiff princes \ but it niu^t be Stiid of Albeit^ Lclwurd tuut 

his promise is of a nature to be fertile. Beyond the death of ^the Honour¬ 
able James Wilson, the great Indian financier, and sometime member 
of the press, little of importance took place in September or October, save in 
Italy upon which we have already touched. Certainly the Emperors of 
Russia and Austria and the Crown Prince of Prussia have had an interview 
at Warsaw, but we do not quite know what that interview meant. It may 
be important or it may not be ; meantime we in England were absorbed in an 
absent Prince of Wales and the trial of Mullins j and on the 1st of November 
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were concerned at the loss of a hero equal to Nelson or to Blake—Thomas 
Cochrane, Earl of Dundonald. We open Westminster Abbey for the 
fourth time on the 15th of November, and before that day another great 
sailor, Sir Charles Napier, had gone to the dark kingdom. On the 5th of 
November, Gunpowder Day, Lord John Russell, celebrated for letters, 
commits England to the preservation of the freedom of Italy in a letter to 
the British minister at Turin, Avhich falls like a spark on a train of powder, 
and all Italy blazes with joy. On the 26th of November the Tartars 
are defeated at Pekin, and China lies at the feet of the little army of 
French and English, whilst some dozen captives of our Englishmen are 
cruelly surprised, taken prisoners, and eventually murdered. On the last day 
of the month an old friend to this country and to literature and the fine arts, 
the Chevalier Bunsen, dies. 

The last month of 1860 is by no means the least remarkable. On the 3rd 
we have a new bronze coinage, from which our young fellows will again date; 
and on the same day a second edition of a French commercial treaty. On the 
10 th we hear of the capture of the gates of Pekin; and on the 15th of its 
*being given up to the Allies, and the indemnity doubled, besides money being 
given for the murdered men. In America a new and anti-slavery President is 
elected, and there opens up a new feature of secession, and probably inter¬ 
necine war; and on the last day the abolition of passports between France 
and England is officially communicated, whilst the new era of naval warfare 
was inaugurated by the launch of the armour-clad frigate Warrior, perfectly 
impervious to shot, and bearing 50 rifled cannon, its burden being more than 
6000 tons. So the year fitly closes; what the next may be only One can 
say; but, with a break-up commencing in America, one completed in Europe, 
one planted in Turkey and in China, and a new era in warfare, we may well 
terra 1860 A Wonderful Year ! 


THE DUTY OF THE PRESENT HOUR. 

Ah, why against thyself sad warfare Avage, 

Writing such bitter things on mem’ry’s page ? 

And why does all the future seem to thee 
So tinged with hues of dark despondency ? 

Let no discouragement thy soul o’erpower. 

But do the duty of the present hour. 

'Tis waste of time to mourn o’er wasted years, 

So that thine eyes are blinded by thy tears; 

If sorrow’s night shut out the light of day, 

Hoav canst thou ever see “ the narrow way ? ” 

And if discouragement thy soul o’erpower. 

How fares the duty of the present hour 

Be Avise, then, and improve the fleeting now; 

No more this palsying grief and fear allow. 

The past, Avith all its vanity, is gone; 

The present, Avith its hope, is all thine OAvn ; 

And oh ! thou’lt find full many a hidden floAver 
Whilst true to duties of the present hour. J. R. 


FAM ILY MATTERS. 


Say less than you think, rather than think only half what you say, 

A man should be virtuous for his oavii sake, though nobody were to know 
it; as he would be clean for his OAvn sake, though nobody Avere to see him. 

The Way to do Good. —There is a way of doing good in the world on a 
small scale that is scarcely appreciated. A man Avho educates one child faith- 
lully, may elTect a work of greater benevolence than one who has Avon the 
name of philanthropist. The love concentred on a family may produce richer 
fruits than that which embraces the Avorld. Its action is more intense and 
invisible; but its results may go abroad and leaven the whole mass of a 
community. 

Give the Children Fresh Air.—S ome parents make the great mistake 
of keeping their children in-doors during cold weather. Such a practice is 
pernicious in many respects. It enfeebles the bodies of children, and renders 
them peculiarly liable to be attacked by colds and coughs. A child should 
have its feet Avell shod Avith socks and boots, its body well wrapped in warm 
clothing, its head and ears securely protected from the cold, and then be let 
loose to play in the keen, bracing, winter air. By this means its body Avill 
become robust, and its spirits be kept Bright and cfieerful; whereas, if a child 
be shut up in the house, it Avill become fretful and feverish, and perhaps Avind 
up with a severe attack of illness. A Avarm dress, and plenty of play and 
I'rosh air, are much to be preferred to hot rooms, cossetings, and a Avinding- 
sheet. 

A Caution to Mothers. — The reports of coroners’ inquests daily show 
that every Aveek, in the metropolis alone, children are suffocated in bed, or 
under the shaAvls of mothers. They die, as the coroner is constantly stating, 
in consequence of inhaling their own breath, Avhich is a compound of carbonic 
acid gas. Tdiey are, in fact, in the same situation as a person Avho is locked 
up in a room Avhich is full of the fumes of charcoal. The children are 
gradually^ uverpoAvered by the deleterious atmosphere, and die without a 
struggle, it being thought that they were in a sound sleep. 

Essence op Verbena Leaf. —A sAveet and refreshing perfume for the 
handkerchief. Take rectified spirits of wine, half a pint; otto of verbena, 
half a drachm; otto of bergamot, one drachm; and tincture of tolu, a 
quarter of an ounce. Mix them together and it is ready for use. This SAveet 
scent does not stain the handkerchief, and is far more economical than 
Frangipanni,” or “ Stolen Kisses,” S, P, 


HINTS ON DRESS.— By Mrs. Adams. 

Zouave jackets and bodies are still Avorn Avith short waists; and a jacket or 
body with a long waist looks old-fashioned. I have seen some of the loose 
summer white jackets turned to a very good use. They Avill make a very nice 
Garibaldi shirt p or rather, as some call it, a loose Zouave waistcoat, thus: 
—Put on your white or coloured loose jacket, and then put on the skirt of 
our dress over it. You will find this Avarra and comfortable; and if you 
ave a loose jacket by you of coloured flannel, so much the better. The 
Zouave jacket is to go on over this. I have given this hint that ladies may 
turn to account some of their loose summer jackets. Your sleeve should be 
fastened at the waist. With a little contrivance I think this may be done. 
You will find this style of dress keep you very warm. If you should wish to 
make a new coloured flannel, Magenta or red, make a nice loose jacket with 
bishop sleeves; it serves the double purpose of a loose Zouave waistcoat, 
or of a morning jacket, "Wear with it a plain white collar and wristbands, 
with one large button. Tortoiseshell buttons and studs are in good taste. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


Gas meters may be prevented from freezing by keeping one burner lighted 
during the whole day. 

New Metal.—Cjesium.—MM. Bunsen and Kirchoff, after boiling down 
twenty tons of mineral Avater, and submitting the residue to various chemical 
agents, have at their disposal upwards of 100 grains of c<Bsiwn, grey-metal, this 
being the name under Avhich the neAv metal enters the domain of science, given 
to it to recall the colour Avhich it communicates to flame. At present scarcely 
anything is known beyond its bare existence. 

Brittleness of Iron. —One of the signal-men employed at the Chatham 
station of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, was recently in the act 
of moving the powerful iron lever Avhich works the distance signal at the 
entrance to the tunnel, when, on his attempting to lift the bar, the lever 
snapped in two, like a tobacco-pipe. It was of Avrought-iron, tAvo inches and 
a half thick, and weighed only a few pounds less than 1 CAvt. No flaw could 
be detected in the iron. 

Gaslights in Railway Trains. —The method, Avhich we noticed in No. 
880, of lighting Avith gas the passenger trains of the East Lancashire section 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, continues to give great satisfaction. 
By this method a flood of light by Avhich passengers may read comfortably is 
obtained, and considerable warmth is imparted by the lamps, while all foul 
air escapes through the roof. The invention is Mr. Newall’s, the inventor of 
continuous raiLvay breaks. 

Turkeys Fed on Charcoal. —A correspondent states that he has made 
suecessful experiments in feeding turkeys with charcoal. He took eight of 
these fowls and put four in each of two separate pens, and fed them alike 
with meal, boiled potatoes, and oats, with the exception that one set had a 
pint of pulverised charcoal daily, while the others had none. They Avere all 
killed 6n the same day, when it was found that those which received the 
charcoal averaged each one pound and a half more than the others, and 
their flesh Avas more tender and pleasant. 

How Pearls are Formed. —To render its bed always soft aild cosy, to 
lie warm, packed as one might at Malvern in Avet sheets, seems to be the 
oyster’s pleasure. This singular exuvium, this mucus, not only creates 
pleasure, but alleviates pain. Some irritating substance, some internal 
Avorry and annoyance, it may be a dead embryo, or a grain of sand insinuates 
itself, and, lo ! the creature covers it Avith this substance to ease off its unkind 
tooth, and converts it into a pearl. That is the way they are made, these 
Avondrous gems! And very beautiful is the thought that the most highly 
prized of gems should be but the effect of a creature to ease off a sorrow.— 
The Oyster. 

The Bursting op Water Pipes. —There must be a possible remedy for 
this inconvenience, for the simple reason that no house actually in use is ever 
frozen right through in any storey. The centre of the house is always above 
freezing point. Nothing would be easier than to run up a central shaft as 
near the kitchen chimney .as possible, and include in it all the AvaterAvorks of 
the house, which, in that case, will be safe from the frost so long as there is a 
cook and a scuttleful of coals in the house. There is always more heat 
wasted than used, and in the severest cold there passes up the chimney heat 
enough to keep every drop of water in the house, every bottle of Avine, every 
bedroom, and every closet at a temperate heat, if people Avould only go the 
right way to work. 

The Art of Skating. —This may be acquired without much difficulty if 
a person begins by walking on the ice, crossing the feet at every step. This 
method should also be practised by those who can only run forwards on the 
inside edge, if they wish to become proficient. Walk ten paces forwards, 
crossing one foot over the other at every pace, and then walk the same line 
backwards, crossing one foot behind the other at every pace. As soon as this 
is accomplished with moderate facility, still adhering to the crossing of the 
feet, which is the Avhole secret, let the foot follow the skate, and you Avill find 
that you are, insensibly as it were, rolling both backwards and forwards on 
the outside edge. It is a simple truth, and is a mechanical certainty; as, 
the leg once crossed, the skate bn each foot can only rest on the outside edge, 
and the balance of the body in that position has been learnt. If these 
instructions are attended to, the outside edge, forwards and backAvards, may be 
accomplished in a fortnight. 

Zero. —In one of the first years of the eighteenth century, Falirenheit, of 
Amsterdam, the inventor of the thermometer used generally in Great Britain, 
was in Iceland, and experiencing a most severe winter, erroneously concluded 
it was the greatest degree of cold or absolute deprivation of heat, and being 
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desirous of fixing a starting point for his thermometer, called that degree of 
cold 0, or zero. Having obtained the lowest point, he next fixed upon tail¬ 
ing mercury as the highest point in his scale, and divided this distance into 
six hundred points or degrees. Calling the lowest point zero, or 0, he dated 
upwards, and found the heat at which water just freezes, or ice or snow thaws, 
to be 32 of these parts, and water to boil at 212 of these parts. Thermometers 
are often only marked with 212® at the top, and 32® at the bottom; and for 
general observation this is sufficient. Sometimes fever heat, blood heat, and 
temperate are also written ; and as there can be a higher degree of heat than 
boiling water, so is there also a lower degree of heat, or cold, than that of 
freezing water; and this cold, though very rarely occurring in England, can 
go down to the starting point in Fahrenheit’s thermometer scale called 0, or 
zero, and even lower still, as was the case on Christmas-day. All degrees of 
cold below 0, or zero, are marked with a minus sign before them, and must 
be added to 32® (or freezing point) to obtain the number of degrees below 
freezing point. The low temperature of zero can be artificially obtained by 
inserting a thermometer in a mixture of snow or beaten ice with sal ammoniac 
or sea salt. Quicksilver freezes at 39® below zero, or 71® below freezing 
point. To obtain the temperature of a lower degree of cold, a spirit ther¬ 
mometer is used; and some places in the north experience a cold of 58® of 
Fahrenheit below zero ; and by artificial means a degree of cold of nearly 150° 
below zero can be obtained.— John Curtis, in Manchester Guardian^ 


ST ATISTI CS, 

The cotton trade yields the United States a revenue of £40,000,000 a-year. 

Seven years sufficed to raise the produce of cotton in America from 500 lb. 
to 18,000,000 lb.; from a single bale to 36,000 bales. 

In two months during the year 1860 there were no less than fifty rainy 
days, and altogether during the twelve months they numbered 218* 

Of foreign pineapples nearly 300,000 are consigned to one London house, 
and a fleet of clippers is appropriated solely to the carriage of this single 
fruit. 

From official returns it appears that within ten months of the last year, 
corn, in grain, or meal, or flour, costing no less a sum than £22,862,916, was 
imported into the United Kingdom from America, Russia, and Egypt. 

The prize money at Pekin, although the French made it much less by 
breakage than it might have been, will afford £5 to a private, £7 10s. to a 
sergeant, £20 to an ensign, £30 to a lieutenant, and £40 to a chaplain. 

What is called “Murphy’s Day,” in January, 1838, has often been cited 
as an instance of low temperature; but the greatest cold in January, 1838, in 
the neighhourhood of Beeston, near Nottingham, as given by Mr. Lowe, of 
the Observatory, was 8 degrees above zero, or 16 degrees warmer than on 
Christmas Day, 1860. 

The exports of plain yarns last year to Calcutta were 16,392,451 lb., against 
20,019,485 lb. in 1859, and 15,259,037 lb, in T853; to Bombay they were 
only 4,076,212 lb., against 12,896,875 lb. in 1859, and 7,760,960 lb. in 1853. 
To Hong-Kong they were 7,536,612 lb., against 9,565,261 lb. in 1859, and 
5j991,253 lb. in 1853; and to Shanghai they were 18,000 lb., against 
55,100 lb. in 1859, and 68,030 lb. in 1853. ^ 

A Year’s Trade. —Our entire imports for 1859 (£179,182,355) were not 
far from £15,000,000 above those of the previous year; and our exports (our 
own produce, £130,411,529; foreign and colonial produce, £25,281,446; in 
all, £155,692,975) were £16,000,000 above those of the previous year. It 
should be borne in mind that the returns of the value of our imports include 
freight, the exports do not. In conducting this trade 26,520 visits were 
paid to our ports by British vessels, and 22,351 by foreign. The world 
beyond the seas, civilised and uncivilised, sent to our shores on an average 
every day merchandise of the value of nearly £500,000 j and to bring it to 
us, nearly 1,000 ships came into our ports* every week. 


V A Rl ETI E S. 

Dimity is named from Damietta, a town in Egypt celebrated for its 
manufacture. 

A Great Fact in the World’s Progress. —A Chinese representative 
is to reside in England; and all the important Chinese ports are open to 
trade with foreigners. 

Victims to Crinoline. —During the severe weather several deaths of 
ladies have been occasioned by their dresses taking fire. It is at all times 
dangerous for a lady to stand or sit very near a fire. It is unhealthy, too. 
Many colds are the result. 

One Cause of the Degeneration of Race. —Long and ample observa¬ 
tion has sufficiently shown to physicians, to historians, and to ethnologists, 
that repeated marriages of consanguinity lead to the intellectual degradation 
and physical degeneration of the offspring of such unions. 

Penny Reading Movement. — The promoters of this movement most 
properly insist upon the readings being regarded simply as a means of rational 
recreation. In some places the clergy have sought to master this movement 
as well as others, and to use it as a subordinate theological institution; W 
this will never do. The managers must studiously keep such institutions free 
from all bias, political or religious, and they will secure the support of all 
parties in consequence. Variety on each evening is essentially necessary. 

Unwholesome Meat. —In the cattle districts beasts already diseased are 
constantly slaughtered, dressed, and forwarded to the butchers’ shops in the 
densest and poorest metropolitan neighbourhoods. And when we read of 
more than seventeen tons of meat and five hundred rabbits in this or a worse 


state being seized within the precincts of the City alone in one quarter, and 
consider that the City is scarcely one-twentieth part of Loudon, we may judge 
of the extent to which this detestable practice is carried. The public have 
now the remedy iu their own hands, by resorting to the Adulteration of Food 
Act, which enforces a heavy penalty on those who are guilty of adulterating 
primary articles of consumption. 

The Royal Horticultural Society’s Garden. — From the printed 
“Proceedings’" of this society, dated 1st January, 1861, it appears that the 
new garden at Kensington is to be formally opened on the 5th of June, 1861, 
with a grand miscellaneous flower and fruit show. Besides the usual prizes, 
we observe that special prizes for the best groups, or most beautiful arrange¬ 
ment, of three baskets of fruits and flowers, for the decoration of the table, are 
offered by Mr. Wentworth Dilke, vice-president of the society; the first prize 
to be £10 ; the second, £5 ; third, £3; and fourth, £2 ; each set to consist 
of three baskets, not necessarily of valuable or first-class fruits and flowers; 
and ladies to be invited, and a jury of ladies to award the prizes. 

Moral Influence. —Dow was a Scotch adventurer who had been bred at the 
school of Dunbar, his father being in the Customs there, and had run atvay 
from his apprenticeship at Eyemouth, and found his way to the East Indies, 
where, having a turn for languages, which had been fostered by his education, 
he soon became such a master of the native tongue as to accelerate his prefer¬ 
ment in the army, for he soon had the command of a regiment of Sepoys. 
He was a sensible and knowing man, of very agreeable manners, and of a 
mild and gentle disposition. As he was telling us that night, that when he 
had the chatgeof the Great Mogul, with two regiments under his command, at 
Delhi, he was tempted to dethrone the monarch, and mount the throne in his 
stead, which he said he could easily have done—when I asked him what 
prevented him from yielding to the temptation, he gave me this memorable 
answer : that it was reflecting on what his old schoolfellows at Dunbar would 
think of him for being guilty of such an action.— Carlyle's Autobiography, 

Marrying to Avoid being Married ! —A lady came into Birmingham 
with a handsome equipage, and “ desired the landlord of the inn to get her a 
husband, being determined to marry somebody or other before she left the 
town.” The man bowed, and supposed her ladyship to be in a facetious 
humdiir, but being made sensible how much she was in earnest, he went out 
in search of a man that would marry a fine lady without asking questions ! 
After many repulses from poor fellows who were not desperate enough for 
such a venture, he met with an exciseman, who said he “ could not be in a 
worse condition than he waa,” and accordingly went with the innkeeper, and 
made a tender of himself, which was aU he had to bestow on the lady, who 
immediately went with him to one who gave them a licence, and made them 
man and wife, on which the bride gave her spouse two hundred pounds, and 
without more delay left the town and the bridegroom to find out who she was 
or unriddle this strange adventure. Soon after she was gone, two gentlemen 
came into the town in full pursuit of her; they had traced her so far upon the 
road, and finding the inn where she had put up, they examined into all the 
particulars of her conduct, and on hearing she was married gave over their 
pursuit and returned back. ’Tis supposed the young lady in a desperate fit, 
lor fear of being married where she did not like, chose this unac" "iitable 
way of preventing it.— Mary Granville's Autobiography, 


THE RIDDLER. 


PUZZLE. 

Three-fourths of a cross, and a circle complete. 
An upright where two serai-circles do meet; 

A rectangle triangle standing on leet, 

Two semi-circles, and a circle complete.—R. B. 


ENIQMA. 


Though sometimes very small, in me 
You’ll find town, village, isle, and sea; 
And now a country forms my bound, 
And now the world I compass round; 
Nay, more ambitious still, I’m known 
To make the very heavens my own ; 
Planets and stars in orbits true. 

Each in its place 1 bring to view. 

Of various sizes I am seen. 

Traversed by belts, blue, red, and green 


Sometimes old galleries T grace, 

Or hold in halls distinguisli’d place; 

I may assert—pray, do not doubt me— 
No librar^’-’s complete without me. 

From frigid to the tdrrid zone 
My useful qualities are known. 

Yet naturalists can scarce agree. 

What class or order suits for me ; 

Altho’ my frame they well inspected. 
For very oft I’ve been dissected. L. F. 


'i&y first is a little article. 

But not a little used ; 

My second is a little man, 

Of tricks sometimes accused 


CHARADE. 

My thirdy whene’er the fight begins, 
Bounds o’er the plains below ; 

My whole was made a Chinese prince, 
As tales Arabian show. MoiiiSiiiTH. 


Rebus.— One of the heavenly bodies; an English beverage ; the capital orUavaria; 
aloft; an ancient'Hebrew prophet; a Church Reformer of the sixteenth century ; an 
earthen vessel; one of Shakspeare’s tragedies ; relating to music; one of the five 
imperial cities of Japan ; a number small; unrefined metal ; and a British colony on 
the eastern coast of South Africa.—The initials, vend forwards, will give the name of a 
celebrated person of the eighteenth century; and th.e finals, read backwards, what hq 
was most distinguished as. T. H. P. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. A farmer wishing to make a present to one of his servants, offered him either 

two tons of coal, worth 30s., or nine hundred (long) of plums. Ho chose the former. 
How much did he gain or lose by his choice, on tlie supposition that the co.st of 24 
plums equal that of 10 apples ; 1(50 apples equal 90 oranges ; 1408 oranges equal ICO 
pineapples; and the cost of three pineapples l)eing 3s. 4d. Urbs Intacta. 

2. A gentleman dying left his property thus: To bis 'wife, throe-fifths of his sou 
and youngest daughter’s shares ; to his son, four-fifths of his wife and eldest daughter’s 
shares ; to his eldest daughter, two-sevenths of his wife and son’s shares ; and to his 
youngest daughter, one-sixth of his son and eldest daughter’s shares. The wife’s share 
was £4050. What did the gentleman leave, and what did each receive ? Sum metis. 

3. To determine the dimensions of a conical frustnim, whose top and bottom, 

diameter and height are as 2, 3, and 6, respectively, such, that if it be cut ii.to two 
parts by a section passing through the contrary extremities of the tw^-o ends, the sum 
of the whole surfaces of both parts may be equal in numbers to tho solidity of tbo 
whole frustnur ’ MATi'iiKwa, 
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random readings. 

xt an empty purse could speak, 'svhat loye-like speech, would it make ? 

You’ll find no change in me! ” 

A great curiosity is the derrick with which the “ enthusiasm of the meeting 
was raised to the highest pitch.” 

Marriageable ladies should make a point of visiting the theatre before the 
curtain is drawn up ; they would then be sure of an overture. 

A Yankee wishing for some sauce for his dumplings, forgot the name of it, 
and said: “ Here, waiter, fetch me some of that gravy that you wallow your 
dumplings in.” 

A Cockney, who went out rabbit-shooting, observing a donkey peeping over 
a hedge, immediately levelled his piece, exclaiming “By Jove! that must be 
the fat^her of all rabbits.” 

“ Bridget,” said a mistress to her Irish servant, “ where’s the gridiron? ”— 
“ An’ sure, ma’am, I’s jist after giving it to my sister’s own cousin, Bridget 
O’Flaherty ; the thing’s so full of holes, it’s no good at all.” 

“ My dear madam,” said a doctor to his patient, “ I am truly gratified to 
see you in life. At my last visit, you know, I said that you had but six 
hours to live.”—“ Yes, doctor, you did; but I did not take the dose you left 
me.” 

A greenhorn standing behind a sewing-machine at which a young lady was 
at work, looking alternately at the machine and its fair operative, at length 
gave vent to his admiration with a “ By golly, it’s purty, ’specially the part 
covered with caliker.” 

“Coacl^man,” said an outside passenger to one who was driving at a furious 
rate over one of the most mountainous roads in the north of England, “have 
you no consideration for our lives and limbs ? ”—“ What are your lives and 
limbs to me ? ” was the reply. “ I am behind my time ! ” 

Two old friends met not long since after a separation of thirty-five years. 
“Well, Tom,” says one, “how has the world gone with you, old boy? 
Married yet ?”—“ Yes, and I’ve a family you can’t match—seven boys and a 
girl.”—“I can match it exactly,” was the reply, “for I have seven girls and 
a boy.” 

A party had climbed a considerable way up the usual track on the side of 
Skiddaw, when a gentleman (a stranger to the rest of the company) who had 
given frequent broad hints of his being a man of superior knowledge, said to 
the guide : “ Pray, what is the highest part of this mountain ? ”—“ The top, 
sir,” replied the guide. 

A gentleman dining at an hotel where servants were few and far between, 
despatched a lad among them for a cut of beef. After a long time the lad 
returned, and, placing it before the hungry gentleman, was asked : “ Are you 
the lad who took my plate for this beef?” “Yes, sir.” “Bless me,” 
resumed the hungry wit, “how you have grown! ” 

During a recent fire an old woman was very anxious to go through a street 
which at the time was considered dangerous, but all her efforts were unavail¬ 
ing. At length she pushed one of the policemen aside, when that worthy 
preserver of the public peace said —“ jYow, marm, you can’t pass; if you do 
you’ll be killed, and then you’ll blame us afterwards.” 

“Look heah, Dixey, you knows a thing or two. Doesn’t you think from 
de cloudihcation (5f de atmosphere dat we’ll have rain to-day?” “Well, I 
declare, Sanford, I doesn’t zackly understand astronomety, but I docs think 
it looks very omnibus.” “ Dat's jest this chile’s ’pinion, but I didn’t have 
de larnology to ’spress it. Ise nebber studied skyology.” 

The mayor of a small village of France having occasion to give a passport to 
a distinguished personage in his neighbourhood who was blind of an eye, was 
in great embarrassment on coming to the description of his person. Fearful 
of offending the good man, he adopted the following ingenious expedient for 
avoiding the mention of his deformity. He wrote, “ Black eyes, one of which 
is absent.” 

An eminent counsel was employed in an action against the proprietors of the 
Bockingham Coach. On the part of the defendant the coachman was called. 
His examination-in-chief being ended, he was subject to the leader's cross- 
examination. Having held up the fore-finger of his right hand at the witness, 
and warning him to give a “precise answer” to every question, and not to 
talk about what he might think the question meant, he proceeded thus : “ You 
drive the llockingham Coach ? ”—“No, sir; I do not.”—“Why, man, did 
you not tell my learned friend so this moment? ”—“No, sir ; I did not.”— 
“Now, sir, I put it to you—I put it to you upon your oath—do you not drive 
the llockingham Coach ? ”—“No, sir; I drive the horses:* 

A farmer in the West of England, who has two handsome daughters, would 
not permit them to keep the company of the young men. After the old man 
had retired to rest, the girls would hang a sheet out of the window, and each 
lover, with the assistance of his lady, would thus gain an entrance. It so 
happened that one evening the girls hung out the sheet too early, and the old 
gentleman spying the article, could not conjecture the meaning of it. fSo he 
caught hold and endeavoured to pull it down. The girls, supposing it to be 
one of their sweethearts, began to hoist, and did not discover their mistake till 
man’s head was level with the window sill, when one of them exclaimed, 

* letting go the sheet, down came the old gentleman 

to the ground, dislocating his shoulder. Withdrawing all opposition to their 
keeping company, he was soon a father-in-law. 


Quoth Smith to Jones, it really is a sin 
You do not get your house fenced in; 

Quoth Jones, you’re wrong, the place is fenced, confound it— 
My wife IS all the time a railing round it! 


To Cube Poverty.—S it down and growl about it. 

The Principal Ornament that Ladies should Wear at a Riflb 
Ball.—B ugles.— Funch, 

An Awakening Preacher.—“J enny,” said a Scotch minister, stooping 
from his pulpit, “have ye got a preen aboot ye?” — “Yes, minister.”— 
“ Then stick it into that sleeping brute by your side.” 

English French.—A French gentleman was one day caressing a dog, 
when an English friend remarked that he seemed very fond of it. “ Ya-a-a s! 
I love de dogs, de cats, de osses, and de asses; and in short, I do love every- 
ting dat is beastly:* 

A Smart Youth.—W hen asked how he got out of prison, a witty rogue 
replied: “ I got out of my cell by ingenuity, ran upstairs with agility, 
crawled out of the back window in secresy, slid down the lightning-rod with 
rapidity, walked out of the town with dignity, and am now basking in the 
sunshine of liberty 1 ” 

How TO Save a Shilling.—A journeyman weaver took to his employer 
a piece of cloth he had just finished. Upon examination two holes but half 
an inch apart were found, for Avhich a fine of two shillings was demanded. 
“ Do you charge the same for small as for large holes ? ” asked the workman. 
“Yes, a shilling for every hole, big or little.” Whereupon the workman 
immediately tore the two holes into one, exclaiming, “ That’ll save a shilling 
anyhow.” His employer was so well pleased with his wit that he remitted 
the whole fine at once. 

The SauiRE and his Wife. —The squire had had a friend to visit him on 
business, and was very much annoyed when his wife came to ask him what he 
wanted for dinner. “ Go away ! let us alone ! ” impatiently said the squire. 
Business detained his friend till dinner-time, and the squire urged him to remain. 
To the surprise of both, they saw nothing but a huge bowl of salad, which the 
good wife began quietly to servo up. “ My dear,” said the squire, “ where 
are the meats ? ”—“You didn’t order any,” coolly answered the housewife. 
“ I asked what you would have, and you said, ‘ Lettuce alone 1 ’ Here it is.” 
The friend burst into a laugh, and the squire, after looking lurid for a 
moment, joined him. “ Wife, I give it up. Here is the money you wanted 
for that carpet which I denied you. Now let’s have peace, and some dinner.” 
The good woman pocketed the money, rang the bell, and a sumptuous repast 
was b^rought in. 

“Mor’n You’ll Keep.”—S ome years ago an old sign-painter, who was 
very cross, very gruff, and a little deaf, was engaged to paint the Ten 
Commandments on some tablets in a church not five miles from Buffalo. He 
worked two days at it, and at the end of the second day the pastor of 
the church came to see how the work progressed. The old man stood by, 
smoking a short pipe, as the reverend gentleman ran his eyes over the 
tablets. “Eh!” said the pastor, as his familiar eye detected something 
wrong in the working of the precepts; “ why, you careless old mau, you 
have left a part of one of the commandments entirely out; don't you see? ” 
“No; no such thing,” said the old man, putting on his spectacles; “no; 
nothing left out—where?” “ Why, there,” persisted the pastor, “look at 
it in tlie Bible; you have left some of that commandment out.” “ Well, 
what if I have? ” said old Obstinacy, as he ran his eye complacently over his 
work; “what if I have? There’s more there now than you’ll keep!” 
Another and a more correct artist was employed the next day. 

A Practical Joke.—O n one occasion two or three friends came down 
for a day’s shooting, and, as they often did, in the evening they rowed out 
into the middle of the little lake in an old punt. They were full of spirits, 
and had played off one or two practical jokes on their host, till on getting 
out of the boat, leaving him last, one of them gave it a push, and out went 
Hood into the water. Fortunately it was the landing-place, and the water 
was not deep, but he was wet through. It was playing with edged tools to 
venture on such ^icks with him, and he quietly determined to turn the 
tables. Accordin^y, he presently began to complain of cramps and stitches, 
and at last went in doors. His friends, getting rather ashamed of their 
rough fun, persuaded him to go to bed, which he immediately did. His 
groans and complaints increased so alarmingly that they were almost at their 
wits’ end what to do. My mother had received a quiet hint, and was there¬ 
fore not alarmed, though much amused at the terrified efibrts and prescrip¬ 
tions of the repentant jokers. There was no doctor to be had for miles, and all 
sorts of queer remedies were suggested and administered, my father shaking 
with laughter, while they supposed he had got ague or fever. One rushed 
up with a tea-kettle of boiling water hanging on his arm, another tottered 
under a tin bath, and a third brought the mustard. My father at length, as 
well as he could speak, gave out in a sepulchral voice that he was sure he was 
dying, and detailed some most absurd directions for his will, which they were 
all too frightened to see the fun of. At last he could stand it no longer, and, 
after hearing the penitent offenders beg him to forgive them for their 
unfortunate joke, and beseech him to believe in their remorse, he burst into a 
perfect shout of laughing, which they thought at first was delirious frenzy, 
but whic^l ultimately betrayed the joke.— of Thomas Hood, 


ECHOES. 

What must be done to conduct a newspaper right ?—Write. 

What is necessary to a farmer to assist him ?—-System. 

What would give a blind mau the greatest delight ?—Light. 

What is the best piece of counsel given by a justice of the peace r— -Peace. 
I Who commits the greatest abominations ?—Nations. 

L- What is the greatest terrifier?—Fire. 
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